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MIDSUMMER EVE. 

Wf ET us bring before our mind's eye a scene of the past. 
^^ It is near Midsummer eve, and the oaken branches 
wave with their new gotten foliage ; the air is warm, and the 
western breezes play among the full leafage that look brazen 
in the beams of sunlight ; the tall grass is just bending be- 
neath the scythe, and now the rapstick taps upon the blade; 
but more slowly, less vigorously moves the stroke along, for 
evening is coming on. But, hark ! what is that chanting in 
the wood hard by? What steady tramp is that crackling 
among the underwood ? Is it the march of warriors ? It 
cannot be, for it is not the song of martial men. But hark 
again, they stop, and more loudly sounds the song — 

The Priest has found the mistletoe 
Upon the oaken bough ; 
Men and maidens all adore, 
Young and aged bow. 

The mowers all rest upon their scythes save one, who lan- 
guidly goes on with his toil, and if you had been there you 
might have wondered at the change in that young noble 
countenance only a few minutes ago radiant with merry 
jest and happiness. And why the change ? Ah, why the 
change ? What can yon mistletoe be to him ? Ah, often- 
times lately he has seen the steadfast gaze of the Priest 
that lives near his wattled hut, and his instinct tells him, 



yea, has told him long that he is marked for sacrifice; that' 
his the strongest frame in every sport and every manly exer- 
cise, his the most active, his the most enduring, his brow 
the most noble, his visage the most god-like, has long 
been marked as fitted best to appease the Gods, for the 
Roman hath invaded the land, hath cut down the groves, 
hath desecrated the high places, hath polluted the sacred 
shrines. Still the Gods have brought it to pass; 'tis the 
vengeance of the Great Spirit, and he will be avengied and 
must be appeased. 

The daylight is fading, and the tired mowers leave their 
toil and wend their way homewards; though they slowly 
move along, yet they catch the sacred procession, and just 
then the full moon shines. They bow before the reverend 
fathers ; the young man shudders, and well he may, for the 
High Priest, with solemn and stentorian voice, commands 
the workmen and the chanting choir to stop, and with 
ominous utterance declares before the moon shall rise to- 
morrow's eve the Gods demand a sacrifice, and fixing his 
eyes of steel upon the youth with the downcast look, ex- 
claims "The Gods last night did mark thee with their favour." 

The chant rises in the air again; the young man, half 
conscious, is led within the group, and onward they march 
to the village. 

On that mother's sad heart I need not linger, or how she 
wept that night, and lived another life of sorrow through 
before the morning, though that night seemed like a mo- 
ment. Though the morning sun rises with all its mid- 
summer splendour, yet she sees it not; though the birds 
whistle in the orchard, she hears them not ; all the village 
is alive and gay, yet she sees it not, for this is the last 
day she shall see her darling boy, her pride, her hope, her 



joy, her defender, for she is husbandless, and she will soon 
be childless. 

•••••••••t»* 

It is evening once more, and the sun still shines with 
gorgeous beauty, but with a deeper glow, fit emblem of the 
bloody deed to be enacted ; slowly, slowly it sinks to the 
horizon, and now 'tis gone ! 

The sacred groves have long been filled with priests and 
peasants, come from far and near to see the sacrifice, and 
there he stands garlanded with choicest flowers ready for 
eternity, doomed to leave all he loved and those who loved 
him. 

Look in his face, he seems unconscious, a sort of stupor 
holds him until he hears a piercing shriek that brings him 
to his senses. Is it his mother's voice, is it his sister's cry 
that rings with agony ? No, 'tis the voice of one he long 
has longed to hear, what now he feels, she loves him. 

He struggles in his bonds, he frees himself, he will be 
free ; ah, no, those priests are too many and on the alert 
for the emergency, so he is bound again. 

And now 'tis time, — the moon is rising, a cloud but hides 
it from the view. — The High Priest grasps his knife to draw 
it from its sheath, when all eyes that long have watched him 
turn away, and lips that have been mute from fear are struck 
with terror at a voice with foreign accent shouting "Stay thine 
hand, barbarian, stay, or thy cold blood shall dye my blade 
as thou wouldst stain thy knife with that pure victim." For, 
in their wrapt attention to this awful deed priest and people 
had not heard the sound of the Roman cavalry till it dashed 
among them, and seemed as if it rose from the earth instead 
of breaking through them ; but on they come, their helmets 
shining, their swords flashing in the moonlight Resistance 



IS useless; no weapon is with the crowd but the High Priest's 
knife dropt as he sHpped away and left his flock to the 
mercy of the invader, who is truly more merciful than he. 
And the Roman soldiers stand, a strange apparition truly 
in that lovely British forest, moved to pity, admiration, and 
astonishment in front of that Druid altar, and the unoffered 
sacrifice lying unconscious with no protector save a lovely 
maiden, whose beseeching tears are unneeded to insure the 
strong arm of protection from those God sent deliverers. 



THE RAT-TAILED MARE. 

PART I. 

WN times gone by the story runs, 

^ When less was done by larks and puns, 

There lived hard by a country town 

Of little or of no renown, 

A worthy farmer and his wife, 

Who in their way 

Enjoyed a married life ; 

But to add more clearness to the ditty. 

The farmer's name was John, 

His worthy wife's was Betty ; 

And never lived a happier pair 

Than sober John and Betty Hare, 

Who jogging along from day to day 

Did plenty of work for little pay. 



Knew pence in time made sterling pounds, 
And neither were foreign to their sounds ; 
Up in the morn with the rising sun, 
Worked hard all day till the job was done. 
While John was busy guiding the plough, 
Betty, contented, milked her cow. 
Churned her butter, and cleverly marked it, 
And rarely missed the Boston market. 



PART II. 

But no one's life is made of sweets, 

Troubles come as well as treats ; 

And the one great fad 

Of this hearty pair 

Was a finely dappled half-bred mare. 

With rainbow neck and flowing mane. 

And tail as long as a lady's train. 

By chance or luck, as some folks say, 

While the corn was green 

The old mare one day 

Thought she'd have a bit of a stray ; 

While trotting along in her random frolik. 

She ate some corn and took the cholik ; 

Balls and drugs in vain were tried ; 

Despite their efforts, Betty's pride. 

The old man's favorite Dobbin died. 

But very short were doomed to sorrow, 

For Boston Mart was on the morrow ; 

So early next morn the farmer went 

On thoughts of jibbing and kicking intent 



PART III. 

Very soon half the dealers 

In Boston horse fair 

Knew the wants of farmer Hare ; 

And one of the sharpers, 

A witty young spark, 

Hit on a plan for playing a lark 

With the old gentleman. 

He had in his drove 

A high mettled old mare 

That sported a tail 

Without a vestige of hair ; 

But as he'd two or three more 

Of just the same color, 

He thought he would try 

And make her another ; 

So with a snip from this 

And a snip from that, 

With a little neat twisting, 

And tying and twining. 

With a little gay trimming. 

And cunning contriving, 

The brightest grey his nags supplied, 

A fair attachment was soon applied. 

And truly no novice, in shade or in color. 

Would have said the old mare 

Had the tail of another ; 

And without any doubt, no bat of a man 

Would have guessed at the fraud 

Or detected the sham. 
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PART IV. 

No sooner arrived at Bargate Drain Side 

Than this stout limbed old mare 

By some gipsies was tried ; 

" Halloa," cried John, " halloa, you there, 

Let's have a look at that thoroughbred mare." 

"All right, sir, all right, 

She's as sound as a bell, — 

We are waiting to see old farmer Snell : 

You know Mr. Andrew that lives in the Fen, 

He wants one, you see, sir. 

Both useful and steady, 

To carry the Mrs. — 

Don't you know the old lady ? " 

" She's just the boss for Betty and me," 

Said John, in his honest manner so free ; 

" Come, let's see her step, 

Gee up'm' lass, gee ! " 

" Aye ! look at her action. 

She steps like a queen. 

All she wants is Doctor Green." 

" Well now," said John, " will you sell ? 

I'm quite willing to pay you well." 

"Well, Mr. Hare, well, 

It seems hardly fair, 

Still we've no reason to care for farmer Snell ; 

But there's just one thing 

We wish to say — 

How long have you at the Mart to stay ? 

We should like you soon to get her awayl" 
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So very quickly indeed they arrived at the price, 
For he liked her so much, he was not very nice ; 
And though often reluctant to part with his money. 
This once he never bantered so much as a penny ; 
And no sooner had paid the dealers the whack, 
Without stirrups and naught for a seat but a sack, 
Soon he was mounted and safe on her back. 

PART V, 

How the dealers then laughed as they watched her behind. 

As her well fastened tail spread out in the wind ; 

But he was soon out of sight, and far on the road, 

For the mare went as well as man ever strode. 

And so jolly he felt as he cantered along, 

That he was nearly inclined to set up a song ; 

And the time flew so fast that scarcely he knew 

When his old wife Betty and house came in view. 

Yes, there was she peering in front of the door, 

And there she had been an hour or more. 

Longing to see the smile on his face, 

But never expected he would come such a pace. 

Very soon he was off from his well kept seat. 

And stood safe and sound once more on his feet 

With many a pat and a good deal of twaddle 

The new mare was soon relieved of her saddle ; 

Servant and man, no one was idle, — 

Sam took the sack, and Sally the bridle ; 

And every one did all he was able 

To get the new mare safely lodged in the stable. 

" Betty," said John, while eating his supper, 

" Have you gathered y'r eggs and made up y'r butter? 



To-day was the Mart, to-morrow's the Fair, 

And IVe been thinking you'd like to be there." 

Betty gladly consented to go by his side. 

So at once it was settled, the new mare should be tried. 

PART VI. 

Next morning arrived, and all being ready, 
Off they started with many a * be steady ; * 
Together they trotted two miles on the road, 
For pillions, remember, were then all in vogue ; 
The mare getting warm with her cumbersome load 
Soon slackened her pace, and more leisurely strode ; 
" Go on, m' old lass, go on, this won't do. 
We shan't get in Boston at this rate by two ; " 
So with a gentle reminder with a whip or a stick, 
The old mare pricked her ears and went double quick. 

Now it chanced on that day, close by the road side. 

An old woman had hung out some clothes to be dried; 

Not heeding the danger, or thinking she'd shy, 

John just for once thought her mettle he'd try. 

But she fl&w to the left and then to the right. 

She kicked and she plunged with main and with might, 

And put the old lady in such fear and such fright, 

That John cried out, " Betty, Betty, hold tight ! " 

In the height of alarm, and the midst of her flutter. 

Out of her basket flew the eggs and the butter ! 

Relieved of her burden she hung like a snail, 

Then to strengthen her hold grasped the mare by the tail ; 

But then, what — how dreadful, how awful to tell, 

It flew from the stump, and down Betty fell ; 
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But soon she was up and safe on her legs, 
Collecting her butter, but she lost all her eggs. 

To have seen the old couple 'twas really a sight, 

It could hardly be said who was in the worst plight ; 

There was John all his length in the mud of a dyke. 

Crying, " Help here, help, help, I'm sinking, wife, wife ! " 

Well knowing his voice and hearing his cries, 

After wiping the butter from the lids of her eyes. 

To render assistance to the dyke side she flies ; 

With the help of her hand he soon scrambled out. 

For our hero, remember, was not very stout ; 

But a sight met his view, made him stagger and stare, — 

What's this — where did you get this bundle of hair ? 

It's just like the tail of that rascally mare. 

That's just what it is, it came off in my hand, 

Those rascally dealers this game have planned ; 

The mare's twenty years old I'll be bound to say, 

Aye twenty, perhaps thirty, if she's seen a day 1 

" I'll tell you what, Mrs.," said he, looking around. 

Seeing her eggs all strewed on the ground, 

" 'Tis a dreadful mishap, I truly must say. 

But it's no use crying after the milk's run away." 

Said Betty, " It's all very well talking of milk, 

I know it's no use after it's spilt. 

But my butter's half lost, and my eggs are all smashed, 

And I with the yolks and the grease are all splashed." 

" Now Betty," said John, " what's to be done ? 
It's no sort of a matter for jokes or for fun ; 
Shall we go home or shall we go on ? . 
I can see the old mare just up yonder grazing, 
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And I've a jolly good mind to give her a hazing ; 

But she's lost all her mettle I've not the least of a doubt, 

For if I thought she hadn't I would soon have it out." 

So off he started, and very soon caught her, 

And for the first time regretted he'd bought her, 

For he saw they would hardly buy her for slaughter ; 

And he firmly made this resolve in his mind, 

If his wife would agree to be left behind. 

He would go at once with all speed to the fair. 

And see if any of the dealers were there. 

And, if they would not all losses repair. 

He would sue them for damage, and the price of the mare. 

PART VII. 

His wife very gladly gave her consent. 
So brimful of rage to Boston he went ; 
He called in here, enquired there, 
In fact he sought them everywhere. 
For hours he sauntered up and down, 
Searched every corner in the town. 
And well he might, for long before ^ 
He started from his cottage door 
Many a mile they were on the road. 
And gone whither no one knowed. 

At last exhausted, chafed in mind. 

For he neither could clue nor pity find, 

For every one either called him a clown 

Or said they thought he'd been done brown. 

And that he'd been swindled was now quite plain. 

So no course was left, though 'twas a scandalous shame, 

But to ride the old mare home again. 
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WATCHING THE MOON. 

HATCHING the moon when all is still, 
M.JILJ "Watching the moon at the window sill, 
Watching the moon when alPs at rest, 
But a heart that pants in a troubled breast. 

Watching the moon by the river's side, 
Watching the moon with a promised bride, 
Watching the ripples that bathe in light. 
Then pass in the shadow of dreary night. 
They tell us that bright days come, but go, 
That nothing is certain here below. 
That the brightest days the eye can see. 
In the future far may darkness be. 

Watching the full bright orb below. 

Making the deep dark river glow. 

With a beauty thai shone in the face of the deep. 

When eternity woke on its bosom from sleep. 

Watching the moon through the silvery leaves. 
Watching the moon through the tall dark trees. 
Watching the moonlit leaflets shine. 
Like sparkling waves in the summer time ; 
Watching the moon as the clouds pass by. 
For clouds will cross the clearest sky ; 
Yea, through the dark how oft we see 
Brightness, where none we thought could be. 

Watching the moon's full glory shine. 
Ah, ah, all glory must decline ; 
A moment it lasts, and then we see 
We are only sparks of eternity. 
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WATCHING THE SEA. 

^ATCHING the wild waves breast the shore, 
iLjfii) Drawing their breath with a mighty roar, 
Hearing their grand and solenin roll, 
Like the words of a great and noble soul. 

Watching the foam on the pebbly shore. 
Its beauty will last a moment — no more ; 
Bright and beautiful though it be. 
It melts or returns to its native sea, 
Like thoughts from a noble soul set free. 
Before full timed nativity. 

Watching those heavy huge billows roll 
Like the rising strength of a burdened soul. 
They come, they mount the rising shore, 
But falling, gather strength the more. 

To spread o'er the earth to find a home, 
To return, alas, for there is none, 
Not yet, not yet. No rest for thee. 
Says the ever toiling restless sea, 
Till truth from thought reflected be. 
As light was mirrored first by thee. 



STRIVE. 

§TRIVE with all y'r might 
To do y'r very best ; 
Always do the thing that's right. 
To Providence the rest. 
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THE FLIRT. 

BUTTERFLY put on his robes one day, 
And over the fields away, away. 
The butterfly gaily flew ; 
Said he, " A thought has come in my head. 
It is really full time that I was wed." 
So away he flew o'er the fields that day. 
O'er daisy and violet, away, away. 
Now the violet grew near a sparkling stream 
Shaded firom the sun's bright beam, 
And the violet peeped at his dress and smiled, 
Then he looked and simpered, good day, my child, 
For who could think with plumes so rare 
He would wed a flower that lived down there ; 
. He could wed a violet any hour, 
Nought but a rose or lily fair. 
Or perhaps a tulip very rare. 
So away, away he proudly flew. 
And every where his glances threw. 
And he stooped to catch the rose's smile. 
Then thought with the lily he'd sport awhile. 
And the lily, fair and graceful, smiled. 
And the time was pleasantly beguiled, 
IBjut before his mind the lily knew. 
To a rosy bush he swiftly flew ; 
And the rose blushed deep and heard him woo. 
And vowed to love him ever true. 
Then to a tulip down he flew. 
And the tulip fondly heard him too. 
Then upward he flew amid the breeze. 
And pondered and pondered, now which of these, 
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The rose's blush or the lily fair, 

Or the tulip rich and grandly rare. 

Said he, " I'll have a journey or two 

Before I make up my mind what to do>" 

So again he flew both here and there, 

And sipped sweet love with every fair. 

For all admired his looks so gay, 

And every one begged of him to stay, 

For soon the darkened eve would come ; 

And even now the horrid hum 

From that clumsy bee was nearly done. 

" But who would ever wed a bee, 

A horrid humble bee," said he. 

Then back he flew once more to see 

Which he should have of the chosen three, 

So he popped on the rose and blandly smiled. 

And said, " My love, I'm reconciled." 

But the rose blushed deep, and said, " Dear me, 

I have wedded since morn a humble bee." 

Then pettishly down to the lily he flew. 

But the lily as well had been untrue ; 

Then saddened, he sought the tulip rare> 

Feeling sure she would gladly see him near ; 

But round about the tulip flew, 

An ugly friend he once but knew, 

Who haughtily asked him with a sneer 

What he wanted so late here. 

Alas ! now what was the flirt to do ? 

For no one but he seemed ever true. 

And the day was nearly past, — 

He must be wed, — whom should he ask ? 

So swiftly to the stream he flew, 
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Then judge not of the secrets 
That the heart does seal within, 

For it may be a heart of deep regrets 
Instead of a heart of sin. 



THE CUCKOO. 

PARK, I hear the cuckoo sing ; 
Its simple cuckoo seems to bring 
Childhood's days back again, — 
Those happy days, when at the sound 
I used to turn my penny round, 
All my treasure often then, 
But prized so much the more ; 
Yea, so it is with time tossed men, 
The little songs we used to sing, 
Ever, ever sweetly ring — 
Days that were purest, 
Days that were blest. 
Days that were swiftest. 
Days that brought rest. 

But hark again, hark again, 
I hear those sweet notes again, 
And so upon the oldest string 
The mellowest notes will ever ring 
Cuckoo once more. 
C 
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THE LARK. (A Fancy.) 

gAVE you heard the lavrock singing 
Far amid the sky ? 
Have you heard the air a ringing 

And wondered why ? 
Oh, why is its song the sweetest 
The higher it mounts above ? 
And why do its notes there echo 
The tenderest strains of love ? 

'Twas when the Almighty fashioned 

The creatures that live below, 
One angel begged permission 

One song of earth to know ; 
And so the request was granted 

That the lark should rise above, 
And just a moment warble 

A song of earthly love. 

And why is its voice so charming ? 

Tis because it neareth heaven, 
And the angels stop their music 

One moment on high to listen. 
But why ddes it fall so sudden 

To the home of its earthly love ? 
Tis because it just heard the echo 

Of the angels notes above. 

And this is why the lavrock 

Is the first of the birds to sing, — 

Tis because it goeth to heaven 
The other birds songs to bring ; 
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And this is where it learneth 
The notes that to us are given^ 

For above alone it heareth 
The music they sing in heaven. 



ONLY. 

§NLY a tear, perhaps but one, 
Silent and clear, 
Reflecting a sun 
Of love, perhaps the purest. 
Affection the best, 
Pent in a bosom. 
Where sweetness at rest 
Lies ready to blossom, 
To bless and be blest. 
Only a tear. 

Only a smile, perhaps but one, 
A glow upon the cheek 
In a moment come and gone. 
Oh, what that smile can speak, 
How far that look may fall. 
How long that glance may dwell. 
And be a living stream, a crystal well 
Of water ever clear 
In the desert here. 
Only a smile. 
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Only a word, a little word, 

Falling on the ear 

Almost silently. 

Like a dewdrop in a stream, 

Only a ripple seen, but it is there. 

Never to be parted from 

The home it's bosomed in. 

Only a word, beating on the heart. 

Love music ; where its echo 

Throbbing with rapture 

Turns melody to harmony. 

Like of old, when hands invisible 

Struck the lyre to melody, 

And wafted on the breeze 

Songs of holy symphony. 



THE FAIRY RING. 

^HEN the moon with grandest glow 
At autumn shines on all below, 
Then fairies come and dance and sing, 
And make their moonlight fairy ring. 
Yea, mark the spot where they have been 
A brighter, fresher, clearer green. 
So let us try on earth to bring 
A brighter, happier, cheerier ring ; 
That all who view where we have been 
May look refreshed with brighter green, 
And join in wide spread mirth, and sing 
The song of the fairies midnight ring. 
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Come, daisies, come, and mushrooms grow, 
White above and pink below, 
They our hiding place shall be 
Till daisies can the morning see ; 
And round we'll sing our choicest song, 
The winter's snow will come ere long, 
The summer days are fled away, 
Not long, not long, can we be gay. 

Lo ! the moon is grand and bright, 

Mortals fear the lonely night, 

By day we can't be seen ; 

So let us laugh, and dance, and sing, 

And wider spread our fairy ring, 

And breathe more freshness o'er the scene, 

To make the dark a brighter green, 

That all on earth may do the same, 

And love to chant the fairies fame. 

Yea, ev'ry nature try to bring 

Another brighter, fairer ring; 

Yea, one and all with rapture sing, 

And make one great broad fairy ring. 



THE BELL. 

fHE bell is cracked. 
What hand can bring 
The mellow tones it used to ring 
Back again ? 



'Tis vain, 'tis vain, I 

And so in life 'tis just the same. 

All seems well. 

But some slight jar 

Will sound a knell 

That tells a tale \ 

Of something sweet departed, i 

Of something earth can never mend, 

Of something broken hearted. 



ODE TO A BLACKBIRD at SUNSET. 

^ARBLE happy minstrel, 
Swing on the tender spray, 
Though the sun is sinking 
To regions far away. 

Stay a little longer. 
Gentle music play, 
Carol pretty songster 
One more merry lay. 

See the moon is rising 
Higher in the sky, 
The mottled thrush is piping 
In the oak hard by. 

Let thy mellow warbling. 
Echoed through the trees. 
Cheer the quiet evening 
Wafted by the breeze. 



Hark, thy mate is calling 
Loved one come to rest, 
Evening dews are chilling, 
Seek thy mossy nest. 

Thus on life's last evening, 
When heaves the aching breast. 
May, " Loved one," be the greeting 
" Come away and rest." 



THE NIGHTINGALE. 

^HY does the gala sing at night 
And hold her sweet praise 
From the morning bright 
When other birds break their rest ? 

When all around was dim and dark, 
Before all things were bright. 
The angels chanted o'er the scene 
" Let there be light." 

And one sweet bird, though held at rest. 

Were all things living, heard the sound, 

And saw a glowworm on the ground. 

And gladdened at the sight, 

Took up the faint echo 

Ere night died away, 

Or the sun sent forth 

His glorious ray. 

And sang ** Let there be light ; " 
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And so 'tis the angel's lasting will, 
Tis the music of heaven, 
It singeth it still. 
"Let there be light." 
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GIVE ME. 

IVE me the face that is brightest 
When danger and trouble is near. 
For when darkest the best gem is brightest. 
And at midnight the stars are most dear. 



Give me the heart that is warmest 
When danger and trouble are nigh, 
For the fire glows clearest and brightest 
The keener the blast in the sky. 

Give me the love that is purest 
When danger and trouble stand round, 
For the spring is the sweetest and clearest 
The deeper the water be found. 



WE ARE ONE. 

|S dewdrop unto dewdrop falleth 
Into one. 
From the rose leaf it resteth on 
To feed the bud beneath it 
And make it blossom. 
We are one. 



As snowflake to snowflake falleth 

From heaven 
To the earth and maketh one, 
One broad shield 

To hide the tender from the storm, 
And keep the heart the frost would kill 
Fresh and warm. 

We are one. 

We are one, 
Although we know not how. 
But like the note that falleth 
From some sweet voice 
And joineth in unison, 
With the quick accord 
Of some high toned 
And mellow noted bell. 
That in its strange spontaneous answer, 

speaketh, 
'Tis a part of my own soul 
That away can never dwell. 



FAREWELL TO THE SEA. 

I^AREWELL wild waves, 
^§ Farewell deep sea. 
Who gave earth time 
For eternity ? 
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Whose breast on that last 
Dense dismal night 
First felt the glow 
Of the first streak of light ? 

Farewell true waves, 

Farewell wide sea, 

Where the mighty past, 

The wondrous gone, 

Rest in mute oblivion. 

Farewell strange world, 

Farewell to thee 

The poet's world, for he alone 

Alone can see 

The finite linked to infinity. 



THE MUSIC I LOVE THE BEST. 

W LOVE to hear the blackbird sing, 
^ At eve or rising dawn 
Heralding the opening spring 
Upon the leafless thorn. 

I love to see the skylark rl 

Hovering on high, ! 

Filling earth with gladness. 
With melody the sky. 

I love to hear the nightingale 

When all the world is still. 
And nature rests beneath her veil 

In revVence for his skill. 
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I love to hear the organ^s notes 

Booming down the aisle, 
Hallowing the precincts 

Of some sequestered pile. 

I love to hear the carolling 

Of warblers in the trees, 
Making glad the prospect, 

Wafting in the breeze. 

I love to hear the harmony 

Of instrumental chords, 
I love to hear the melody 

Of warbling merry birds. 

But the sweetest sound upon mine ear 
That heart and soul will blend, 

Is the cadence soft of the cheering voice 
Of a real dear old friend. 



THE CHAMPAGNE SUPPER. 
[founded on fact.] 

WOULD-BE speaker, who sought renown, 
Was wondering how he could raise the town, 
For a young man has to button up tight. 
And to rub very hard, if he mean to light 
A fire without any paper. 

And the truth is this that now-a-days — 

Tho' of getting a light there are a thousand ways — 
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It's still very hard to get a good blaze 

Without the help of paper. 
For, as a draper would say, 
If he talked of his pay, 
" A great deal of stress 
Rests on the screw of the Daily Press." 

So he hinted the matter one day to a friend 

Who he knew was a noted reporter. 
Who at once said " My man, 
There is only one plan 

To get ev'ry critic's high favour : 
Let the lecture be over at half-past ten, 
Then a champagne supper for all press men." 

The supper was served in first-class style 

With every thing in season, 
All that could the taste beguile. 

Or satisfy the reason. 

Reporters and critics and printers were there. 

In fact there seemed,a regular fair ; 

There was the Midnight Times and the Midday Post^ 

Weeklies and Monthlies, a regular host. 

Twas a grand success, for far and wide. 
Like waves o'er sand at the full moon tide. 
The Londons had it, the Counties as well ; 
There were leaders on leaders the news to tell. 
That for thought, for power, for rhetorical ease. 
There had never been such a speaker heard 
Since the days of Demosthenes. 
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I^ARRY the light that burneth, 

^P The light that from heaven came, 

That burned and ever burneth 

In the soul of man the same ;] 

For life to light ever turneth, 

Yea, the blade from heaven came, 

With the soul of man it chanteth 

" Burn on, oh heavenly flame." 

On through the crowd to thy fellows, 

Hold aloft the glowing flame. 

Then pass the lamp from man to man. 

Pass it burning while you can ; 

Strength may fall and breath may fail, 

Man is weak and man is frail. 

And the darkness cometh, yea the gloom. 

Darkness girt us ere we came. 

Darkness is sure to come again. 

Till the spark that's hidden bursteth 

Into heavenly flame. 



LOVE. 

§OME tell us that love is a fancy. 
All ages within its range, 
But give me a heart at twenty 
For a heart that will not change. 

Some tell us that love is a frenzy, 
And that nothing in love is strange, 
But give'me a heart free at tvrenty, 
Tis a heart that will never change. 
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Some tell us that love is a lottery, 
And some that its bom in a trance, 
But for me let the number be twenty, 
And the truth of the maxim I'll chance. 



THE LARK. (A Melody.) 



^ARK ! Above the lark is singing, 
All the air around is ringing 
With a joyful cry, 
Summer days are coming, coming 
Bye and bye. 

Hark above, the lark is trilling. 
Higher, higher, sweetly singing, 

Sunshine fall below. 
Flowerets now from earth are springing 

Soon with love to blow. 

Happy skylark, warble long. 

Let us hear another song, 

Higher, higher, rise above 

And bring from heaven songs of love. 



A SONG OF THE FORGE. 

tTRIKE, m' lad, the night is coming. 
Strike, m' lad, to-day ; 
Strike, m' lad, the sand is running, 
Running fast away. 
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Strike, m' lad, the night is coming, 

Mark well what I say ; 
Strike, and hard, the time for playing 

Long has passed away. 

Strike, now, see the sparks are flying 

In the fading day. 
Cheering up the night fast coming 

As they flit away. 

Thus in life a good beginning 

In the early day. 
Will kindle sparks to light the evening, 

Come whene'er it may. 



WELL DRESSING. 

A DERBYSHIRE CUSTOM. 

I^^OME, little children, flowerets bring 
^p And deck the village crystal spring, 
Through cowslip field and primrose dell 
Let your merry voices swell. 
This is the birthday of the well. 

In ages gone your grandsire's cheer 
Sent the tidings far and near. 
Rose the bubbling stream to sight. 
Streams of sparkling liquid light. 

Thou hast given the purest wine 
In the burning summer time, 
Ages it hath been in store. 
Ever pure and ever sure. 
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When the cowslip filled its bell 
Thou didst drink the shower as well, 
Thou hast fed the violet bed, 
Thou hast raised the drooping head, 
Thou hast cheered the blackbird's song, 
By the breezes swept along. 

Then raise again the merry song, 
Let it echoing float along. 
O'er the fields and through the dell, 
This is the birthday of the well. 



THE LADDER OF FAME. 

p and up the ladder, m' boys, 
Step by step go on ; 
Remember not two at a time, m' boys. 
But safely one by one. 

Up and up the ladder, m' boys. 
But keep your heads quite clear ; 

The higher you go on the steps, m' boys, 
The more there is to fear. 

* Up and up the ladder, m' boys. 

Be careful when you stop ; 
Narrower grows the way, m' boys, 

Worse and worse the drop. 

Many ways down the ladder, m' boys, 

But only one M^ay up ; 
Be steady when you're there, m' boys, 

A dizzy place the top. 



^^i^np^ wiMii vmmmmmmm^^ 



PART II. 



Thistledown and rose leaves floating on the breeze^ 
Thtstledo7(m and rose leaves picked up at ease. 
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PART II, 



I^OULD I create another gem 
^^ For my best loved to wear, 
The centre for a diadem, 
That gem would be a tear 
Dropt from a mother's eyelid, when 
Midnight heard the soft Amen 
That closed the silent prayer, 
" O heavenly Father, bless my child. 
And keep her in Thy care." 



Do not think young man that the golden talents that are 
given you to cast will ever mold themselves in beauty. 
Depend upon it, if .they run their own course they will 
come out only a calf, like Aaron's in the wilderness. All 
have some talents to make an image of, and all with toil 
and care may mold a form of beauty close to divinity. 



Roll the wheel onward, 

Yea, roll it along, 
In the front forward 

There's room yet for one. 
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Man is like a bird 

For whom heaven sends 

A bundle of hay 

To make a nest of. 

Some let it lie where it dropt, 

Some trample it under foot and spoil it, 

Some toss it hither and thither 

For other birds to gather, 

And some weave it well together 

For the autumn of their life 

Or the winter's stormy weather. 



Our eyes are wisely put in front, 

For evil is mostly done behind our backs. 



If you have a loving heart in your breast and a clever 
head on your shoulders you may conquer the world, but 
one is of little use without the other ; they are two precious 
talents, don't play the fool with either; moreover, they 
light the face with beauty — that true beauty which bewitcheth 
with its charms. 



He who buries his love 

Lays his heart in a grave 

Where the worms of remorse will bite deep. 

That shun not the daylight, 

And yet love the gloom, 

And- never, and never will sleep. 
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Roses with roses do best entwine, 
Roses with roses do best combine ; 
Bitter with bitter, and sweet with sweet, 
Love with love is ever meet. 



A poet is a man who seeth what one half the world do 
not see, and the other half cannot see. 



If you want to make a fire you mus'nt be afraid of hand- 
ling the coals. 

The brightest thoughts are sudden. 

Like flashes from the sky, 

As if some angel, longing 

For a momentary glimpse of earth 

Ere he gained the view, 

With tip of golden wing 

Cleft the sky suddenly ; then, 

Hearing the mighty summons 

Shaking the firmament. 

Thundering, return. 



Give me the bud 

Ere the blossom break forth 

To be toned by the shadows of time. 

For how can the rose 

That's half shaken, awaken 

The love that the bud would incline. 
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How high the dream of love's bright future 
Soars above the common thought, 
Making life a pretty picture 
Painted in the summer time, 
Ere the tints of spring have faded 
Or when autumn's beauties shine. 
Mountains, forests, deserts, oceans, ' 
Seem like dewdrops on the turf. 
Melting ere the day be ready 
For the pleasure seeker's work : 
Toning down the rugged pathway, 
Making paradise of earth. 

For all there is a heaven. 
And in that heaven a star. 
And blest is he who reacheth 
The one that's most afar. 
For always mid the heavens 
One star will strike the eye, 
One more bright than others 
Is always in the sky. 



Stop not the stream as it floweth. 
It will make its own channel more deep ; 
The wheel of the engine goes fastest 
When it seemeth the most asleep. 

Marble, however beautiful, 
Still is cold to the touch. 
For it toucheth not again. 
Ah, there's the secret. 
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And how oft the form of beauty, 
Like the statue, coldly fills the hand, 
That longs to fondle and caress. 
And sighs in silent bitterness. 
Loving and not loved again. 



We often hear people dispute respecting the beauty of 
of something. One says it is beautiful, another that it is 
not ; both are evidently sincere. How does the real differ- 
ence occur? We will turn to music. Some admire a song, 
others do not like it ; the reason is the same in both cases. 
The education has been different, and the power of criticism 
therefore varies ; one is evidently inferior in judgment to 
the other. Now the musician who is perfect in his art has 
made, as it were, his own mind beautiful ; he can therefore 
feel, as it were, beauties that a less cultured mind cannot 
apprehend. So it is with art or the appreciation of true 
beauty. The mind that is most thoroughly cultured in art 
can see the beauties of a face the best ; but there is a beauty 
of the soul, the inward mind, that only the beautiful in soul 
can appreciate. 

Keep a light to the front, 

And behind thee 

EVry shadow will certainly fall. 

It will lead to the mid-day of glory 

Where there is no shadow at all. 



Genius and light bring forth beauty* 
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Beauty breaketh sorrow as the spring flowers break the 
earth. 

Our forefathers worshipped the wind that roared among 
the mountain passes, and we worship the breath of the 
Spirit of Peace. 

Poetry is the expression of a lover's affection. 
Genius is eccentricity, but eccentricity is not genius. 



One must see to think, 

Must do to know, 

Must live a life 

Of toil below, 

Ere the realms of wisdom be 

Unfolded in reality. 



A good resolve is an acceptable prayer. 



Half the misfortunes that befall us happen through fancy- 
ing that other people judge us as we judge ourselves. 

Some people say do one thing well, but such very often 
cannot do anything well. However, anybody may do one 
thing well : may sing one song well, may paint one picture 
well, but never quite so well as the original if it be a work 
of art, for real art requires genius, and genius is a bad 
copyist ; but genius can work its power in many ways, — if 
a singer can sing many songs, if a painter paint many faces, 
if a poet write many songs. 
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The real spring hath many springs 
That men do seldom know, 
And so the heart that loving is, 
When brimful, must overflow. 



I always think that there are two kinds of flowers, grand 
flowers and innocent ones, and I hardly know which I love 
best The eyebright is one of the innocent flowers, and 
so is the daisy, and who can see the blue eyebright without 
a feeling of love for it? Why, it almost seems to look 
at you. And little children, although you may not grow 
grand and beautiful, yet you can all be like the little eye- 
bright, innocent and pure, and in the eyes of the pure 
always admired, and what is more, beloved. I know that 
it is natural to like to be admired, but I likewise know 
that it is much better to be loved, and you cannot be really 
loved unless you are pure ; and what is more, you cannot 
truly really love unless you are the same, pure, brightly 
pure. And those who are pure have a power over evil 
minds that few are aware of, and in my opinion purity of 
mind is the cause of that influence over other minds which 
is often wondered at even by those who possess that power. 
Perhaps I am going into fields of thought instead of fields 
of flowers, but one is always led away in the meadows to 
pick up flowers quite diflerent from the particular one we 
set out to discover, — at least I speak from experience. 
Again, how often we men are like little children, who set 
out early in the morning to gather daisies in a distant 
meadow to make their garlands of, but find more beautiful 
flowers by the roadside. Some are contented and load 
thesmelves with flowers, and return happy to the homes 
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they started from ; others trudge on through the burning 
sunshine, and wearied, arrive at the daisy field just as the 
sun is setting, and the chill wind begins to blow away the 
withered bloom they gathered in the morning. And alas, 
the daisies are asleep, so downhearted and tired they return 
in despair to meet their happy companions of the sunrise 
who are disappointed at their disappointment. 



Remembrance is sweet, when the faces we meet 

Are as full of affection as thine ; 

Could it but greet the sound of m* feet. 

How rarely would sorrow be mine. 

Every look that is cast in the heart of the past 

Leaves traces that nought can erase ; 

How sweet then the thought, when the love we have sought 

Yields tokens that none cjm efface. 

Ah ! memory will cling to the soul and will bring 

Man's heart to the shrine of the past. 



When a man tells a tale at a distance he usually opens 
his mouth wide. 

Some heads contain diamonds, others charcoal. This is 
why some little heads are wiser than some big heads. 



Priceless yet costly. 
Tasteless yet sweet, 

Cheer for the weary. 
Strength for the weak. 



Hearing pious words from an ungodly man is like drink- 
ing water from a clear sparkling well with a toad crawling at 
the bottom. 
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Without evil sorrow could not have been, 

And without sorrow God would often not be seen. 



God can forgive me should I sin, 
Being conscious of the fact, 

But should I err through ignorance, 
He will forgive the act. 



How often we say good night, but how seldom do we 
think of its solemnity. Yes, fathers and mothers, sons and 
daughters, remember the good nights, the good nights 
at home, for you may not always have a father's care to 
watch your slumbers, a mother's last visit to see you safe 
asleep; the parting will come, must come, the last good 
night at home ; and the first good night under a stranger's 
roof how different it is. All may be kind, yea affectionate, 
but that first night under the strange roof in that strange bed 
is a night to be remembered. And oh, you who are guar- 
dians of young men and young women, insist upon having 
their good night, and an early good night. They may take 
it hardly now, but hereafler they will bless you, for you have 
saved them from many, yea all evilg; for had the good nights 
been always said at a good hour, how many a man that dies 
in want now, yea, this very day numbers are lying in want 
and misery, — thousands are lying racked with bodily pain, 
thousands more with mental anguish ; yea, thousands have 
died an early death, numbers have filled a parish coffin, 
many have died a felon's death — through not having been 
taught to know and feel the blessing of 'good night' 
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There is a class of men whose heads are like sponges, 
having the power of sucking up other men's thoughts to a 
surprising extent, but such are rarely capable of saying or 
doing anything original ; and if the ideas they have learned 
were squeezed from their brains you would be able to put 
their sponge into a nutshell. 



Genius is near akin to instinct. 



Learning often lameth genius as money lameth love. 



Worms love the darkness, 

The gloom of the night. 

They hate all the brightness 

Of mid-day's sweet light, 

Yea, even they shun the full moon. 



I will trust in riches when I hear of a man piling up 
enough money to reach heaven by. 



When trouble nobler actions brings. 
Then trouble comes on angels' wings. 



Thou prayest to be forgiven 
Thy sins, perhaps, every day ; 
But whom thou wilt forgive 
Dost thou ever say? 
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T?is the spirit that prints itself in gold 

Upon the tablets of the future ; 

'Tis the seed of that real royalty called genius 

That takes deep root and thrusts its fibres 

Down, yea to the very heart of resolution, 

And eats deep into the forehead 

Of that angel progress. 

Sleep with a smile, for the morning 
May bring to thee sorrow and care ; 
As the sun meets the darkness ere dawning, 
So a smile meets the face of despair. 



A perfect world would be a heaven, 
A perfect man a God. 



That which is perfect is stationary. 



How oft to find the truth 

We must destroy what most we cherish. 

Just as the rose when it hath shown 

The inmost of its heart 

Those leaves must fall and perish, 

And never can be in their place again. 

I hate a formal tender touch. 
That seems as if a nettle bed 
Were feared beneath the skin. 
And firm congeniality 
Would stick the prickles in. 
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We struggle for life, 
Our first moment is a struggle to live ; 
At the height of our power we try to make our works live ; 
If a painter, to make his paintings live ; 
If a sculptor, to make his figures live ; 
If a poet, to make his words live ; 

Yea, the greatest hope of our life is to live and after death 
to live. 

Do they kiss a great deal, 

Then is their affection most likely skin deep. 

Do they .shake hands a great deal. 

Then is their friendship at arm's length. 

Do they say ^ love ' a great deal. 

Then is their love of words and not deeds. 

Yea, affection is not of the breath, not of the touch, not 
of words, but of the inward perception, that like nature's 
know the best. 

The artist sees art best. 

The loving love best 

The pure, purity, yea. even beauty can prize beauty best. 



I saw a star last night all misty, 

But through the mist I kenned its beauty ; 

And methought how oft if one could see 

Within the misted eye of some sweet soul 

How we should know its real purity, 

For then its nature is in bloom. 

And truest to its nature, like the grape, 

Before a finger's touch hath marred it. 
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There is but one God, 

And yet ev'ry man maketh his own God ; 

There is but one heaven, 

Yet ev'ry man maketh his own. 

We make but one angel, 

One angel to love. 

Whether below or whether above. 

We make but one present. 
Whatever the past. 
The future uncertain. 
More uncertain to last 

We all have one sorrow 

Heavy to bear, but let us remember 

It's no more than our share. 

We make but one shadow. 
And that shadow will fall ; 
We make but one grave 
That covereth all. 



ON MODERN POETRY. 

Give me Knight and give me Lady, 

The violet and the rose ; 
Give me the fruits of Autumn 

And the sights that Springs unclose ; 
Give me sweet Summer flowers 

And the days that Winters bring, 
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And nature broadly scattered 
And joys that love can sing ; 

And only love can cherish, 
And only love can see, , 

And only love can nourish, 
And only love can be. 

And not your rhymed philosophy, 

Not science out of prose, 
The mountains may be beautiful. 

Attractive be the trees, 
The garnishing of fancy 

That sighs for more than these. 
What's the wood without the fairy, 

And the gurgling, sparkling spring, 
Without the nymphs and naiads. 

And thoughts that fancies bring ? 

What's the moonlight in the forest, 

Or the cooing of the dove, 
Without the thoughts that cherish 

The days of early love. 
Of days that cheered the fancy 

When health and nature sought 
The food that health and beauty 

With rising bosom brought ? 
Then away with rhymed philosophy. 

With science out of prose, 
'Tis the leaf without the blossom. 

The tree without the rose. 



PART III. 
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PART III. 
ELLEN'S DREAM. 

A TALE OF ST. THOMAS'S EVE. 

gOW few can say from the bottom of their heart I am 
happy ; but I was happy then, happy indeed. 'Twas 
St. Thomas's Eve, and truly the shortest day in the year to 
me. We had been decorating the old church with all the 
skill our combined ingenuity could put into execution. St. 
Thomas's Eve is much thought of in the Fens ; and ere we 
had finished, the deep dulness of a snowy winter's evening 
had wrapped the noble old edifice in more than its usual 
solemnity. I had not far to go, and the bright beauty of 
the sparkling snow and the fresh frosty air seemed a pleasant 
change from the gloomy aisles and vaulted roofs we had left 
behind us; and as we looked back from the church-yard 
gate and, locking it behind us, saw the faint glimmer of the 
twilight playing across the windows, revealing the tall out- 
lines of the massy pillars, the looks of every one seemed to 
betray a feeling of relief from thraldom, and plainly to say 
that should the choice lie between the biting winter's cold 
and the shelter of that ghostly building, the elements would 
be preferred to the cover of the oaken roofs. 

The evening passed pleasantly by, and the hour for rest 
arrived. Well tired with the exertions of the day, I went to 
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my chamber. The sharp wind whistled outside ; I could 
hear the old sign creaking as it swung to and fro on the 
sign post The moon was shining with all its winter beauty, 
and the stars seemed vieing with each other in radiance, 
and even might have been deemed jealous of the glittering 
snow that covered the landscape. I opened my window 
just for a moment to see if other lights were out in the 
village, or whether I was early to bed. No, every house 
seemed in darkness, and the whole scene appeared deadly, 
but beautifully still. The wind was bitterly keen, and I was 
just wrenching the latchet of my casement when I was 
startled by a voice that seemed to say with pitiful monitory 
accents, " Ellen, Ellen ! " That could not be my mother's 
voice, she was many miles away, and would not come home 
till Christmas Eve. Half terrified I hurried to bed, and 
seemed to be looking once more on the broad bright scene 
I had just departed from; but the bright stars seemed 
changing to brilliant candelabras that illumined a lovely 
ball room. Merry couples chased up and down ; a bright 
joy was on every feature, delight in every eye, for sweet 
harmonious music floated through the air, and cheered and 
charmed the hearts of all, whether inclined for mirth or 
contemplation. Gaily the sweeping dresses whirled by me, 
but the owners heeded me but little, though some inclined 
to sneer, for I was not attired for ball room or merriment, 
and wondered within myself how I came there. While I 
stood and wondered, I heard again that sweet voice whisper 
" Ellen, Ellen ! " I turned to go, but as I moved a finger 
touched me on either side, and before I could say no, I 
found myself in a splendid dressing room filled with robes 
of every colour and description. Astonished at the sight, I 
did not notice that my two companions had left me ; I hesi- 
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tated, then put on the dress I liked the most, but had no 
sooner done so than a shower of diamonds fell upon me, 
and I felt myself ushered by an attendant into a gay ball 
room, and what a change ; faces that had looked disdainful 
before were beaming now with admiration. Soon I was 
joined by the handsomest face in the room. I was dizzy 
with delight, and heeded not the warning voice that tingled 
in my ears—" Ellen, Ellen ! " And now the scene seemed 
changing ; the merry notes of the piano music were changing 
their tone ; the brilliant lamps burned no longer, all was 
hushed, except the soft tones from the organ's pipes that 
roused me to look around me, and made me conscious I 
was in the old church, the dear old church once more. I 
cried for help, I implored to be taken home ; 'twas of no 
avail, it was too late. In the rapture of love I had given 
up all, home and friends and relatives, without one thought, 
and now 'twas too late. 

Soon the old scenes so dear were left far behind me, for 
the hum and bustle of the busy metropolis intoxicated me 
with pleasure, and made me glad at the lot I had chosen. 
Then gorgeous scenes of the theatre passed before me in 
rapid succession ; then arose the warbling of the sweetest 
voices carolling in tones that surpassed the melody of the 
birds I had heard in the village pastures at early dawning, 
or like the nightingale I had listened to at midnight as it 
enlivened our quiet scenery. Gently these died away, and 
harmonious music took up the fainting echoes, and swelled 
the air with enchanting symphony. The gay ball room too, 
with all its dazzling attractions swept before me revealing 
the most magnificent splendour that glaring lamps and 
sparkling jewels could display ; but midst it all again that 
plaintive voice, " Ellen, Ellen 1 " still I heeded not, though 
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a tremor ran through my veins, and now for the first time 
the manly form I adored left me, but 'twas only for a little 
while. But the scene once more had changed, for we stood 
on the deck of a steamer that ploughed the briny deep 
under the sparkling rays of the midnight stars that seemed to 
vie with each other for beauty ; all seemed so lovely, and as 
I stood on the deck of that noble vessel with my husband's 
arms around me, when I looked in his face, lighted by the 
rays of the silvery moon that glided along the brilliant 
heavens, beautiful as were the stars above, not less charm- 
ing were those bright eyes that looked so lovingly on me. 
Thus day and night went happily till we neared our desti- 
nation; here all around seemed so strange, fierce faces 
glared upon me, darkened by the rays of the tropical sun 
that seemed to scorch me to the vitals, but not less did my 
feelings burn with terror at the thought I was in a foreign 
land ; and when I caught a last glimpse of the blue ocean, 
studded with the masts of British vessels, and saw the last 
flutter of the bonny flag of England, how my soul seemed 
to sink within me, and an image of home passed before my 
tear dimmed eyes. Onward we whirled through maize field 
and jungle, clad in all the beauty nature could throw ofl* 
to please her fantastic pleasure, but they possessed little 
pleasure for me ; my thoughts were far away in a land less 
fruitful in floral beauty. And now we stopped before the 
verandah of a dwelling decorated with all the richness skill 
could devise, or eastern opulence could purchase, and this 
was to be my home. Though tired I could not rest, though 
weary I could not sleep ; I inwardly wept, and for the first 
time felt I had done wrong, and that I had made my home 
unhappy ; but the time went pleasingly on, cheered by all 
that appetite could crave or fancy ask for. But the sad 
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hour came. 'Twas evening, the burning sun was sinking 
below the horizon ; the scorching heat of the day had given 
place to the pleasant cool of an eastern evening. With 
anxious ear and eager eye I waited the return of my only 
joy. But what was that, a shot ! yes, and close by, I could 
see the smoke becloud the balmy air. A cry, it was my 
husband's ! I rushed outside, and there he lay in agony ; 
he gasps for breath, he looks up to me, clasps his hands, 

and I tried to shriek but could not, my 

breath seemed gone. 

The scene changed again. Once more I was riding over 
the ocean — homeless, friendless, alone. My only happiness 
now was what had been my only source of pain, the sound 
of a voice that whispered in my ear, " Ellen, Ellen." At last, 
at last, the land of my birth rose in the distance ; but how 
slowly we seemed to move, hardly to move at all, though 
clearer and clearer it came in view. And now the very 
villages appeared in sight, and we stood upon the shore. 
How glad I felt, but it was but for a moment. And why 
should I rejoice, for whither should I go ? But hark, that 
voice again, and clearer than before, ** Ellen, Ellen ! " I 
walked away alone. 

The tall tower of a noble city pointed heavenward to 
the evening sky. Was it the gay metropolis ? no, nearer my 
native village. I knew that beacon well, not more than 
twenty miles away. I wandered towards it, not caring 
what would become of me, till I discerned in the distance 
a lonely woman who seemed to be coming towards me, 
and now I felt I could go no further ; the earth seemed 
to swing before me, I swooned away, and all was lost ; but 
when I returned to consciousness I felt myself supported by 
the arms of the woman I had seen in the distance. I looked 
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in her face, and she smiled an angelic smile, for her face 
was bright with seraphic loveliness. She bowed her head 
and kissed me ; the touch of her lips seemed to infuse new 
strength and brace up every nerve within me. Then I rose 
to my feet, and obeying the motion of her finger, followed 
with renewed vigour. On we walked straight through the 
bustle of the busy town, our way lighted by the glare of the 
bright gas lamps; but soon we merged into the outskirts, 
then we came to the dewy fields, our way now lighted by 
the gliding moon ; on and on we sped, sometimes my guide 
looked behind her, for she led the way, and cheered me 
with a smile, and whispered "we shall soon be there." On 
we travelled and on, village after village was left behind us, 
and now the way seemed easier and more familiar. At last 
the dark outline of a spire I thought I had seen before came 
in view, and as we neared it I felt more and more certain it 
was my native village steeple. I almost seemed to fly, until 
I stood before the gateway of my father's cottage ; should I 
enter, for unperceivedly my guide had left me. I sprang to 
the .door and opened it ; all was so still, the parlour door 
was just ajar, — I peered within, — and there, in the front of 
the fire, was seated an aged man, whose snowy locks and 
furrowed cheeks betokened that care and trouble had 
wrought a deep impression. I sprang to his arms, and the 
only words he uttered were " Ellen, Ellen ! " The words 
startled me, and in a cold perspiration I awoke, glad at 
heart to find it was but a dream. 
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THE KNIGHT OF THE SILVER SHIELD. 

A TALE OF THE CRUSADES. 

teSfHE sun was sinking low 
1^1 Behind the forest hill, 
The rural scene was beautiful, 
Calm, sublime, and still ; 
The summer zephyrs scarce 
Disturbed the verdant wood. 
Where in fond embrace 
Two true lovers stood, 
The maiden silently and sad, 
Her lover, thoughtfully. 
In marching armour clad. 

Fondly they viewed each other's face, 
While in their loving grasp. 
Wistfully, for it for long, 
They knew would be their last 
Tenderly he held that form, 
Lovingly caressed. 
And earnestly and fervently 
Through his absence blessed. 

" Farewell my own, farewell, 
. May angel guards around thee dwell, 
Scatter blessings on thy way, 
Protect thy path from day to day. 
And week by week that rolls along. 
And month by month that circles on, 
Till time shall make us to be one. 
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Many suns will rise and set, 
Many troubles come and go, 
Ere this lovely form will rest 
In joy upon this joyful breast ; 
But weep not for it must be so. 
Far must I go 'mid sunny climes, 
'Mid scenes of beauty grand and rare. 
If beauty can exist from thee, 
The fairest of the fair. 
But time will fly away, farewell." 

The horse hoofs sound had died away. 

The waving hand had gone. 

That dismal eve departed. 

Time had rolled along ; 

A week, a month, a year sped by 

With all its deep anxiety. 

And now the very day had come — 

The anniversary, — 

The morn, the eve, the hour. 

With all its sweet remembrances 

And strong refreshing power. 

Sweetly sang the minstrels 

To herald in the morn, 

Sweetly smelled the wild flowers 

Among the yellow corn ; 

Thus sweetness travelled on the wind, 

And beauty decked the ground, 

And wild birds charmed the lovely scene 

With gladsome merry sound. 

Along the green that banked the tower 

Of that baronial hall, 
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Where gnarled oaks spread the foliage 
To shade the moated wall. 

With wistful eye and longing look 
She scanned the spacious plain, 
And lingering long, retraced her steps 
Again and then again, 
Wrapt in thought of him away 
Where peers the rising sun. 

With downcast look and longing heart 
She thoughtful bent her way. 
Heedless of the watchful eye 
That gazed upon her steadfastly, 
Then broke upon her solitude. 

MAURICE. 

" Fair cousin, why that doleful look, 
And why that saddened smile ? 
Why not with feast and tournament 
The lonesome hours beguile ? 
Why mourn for one so far away. 
In joy in another clime, 
Where maidens idling all the day 
In luxury recline ? 

Weep not, trust not, think not of one 
Who'd cross the wide, wide sea, 
And leave his loved one nought but hope, 
No gage but pledged sincerity. 

Sweet cousin, throw your care aside, 
Away from sorrow flee. 
My lands and thine are side by side. 
Come share your lot with me ; 
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My wealth and power you'll own, 

And royal favours have full share, 

Oft seated near a throne ; 

And surely they're of far more worth 

Than that poor youth's bright hair, 

And if the laurels he could bring 

Were more than he could wear — 

What are they ? honours, empty fame, 

A useless toy, a sounding name, 

A blast upon a horn, that passes soon away, 

A leafy crown that lasts but for a day." 

ELEANOR. 

Fire seemed starting from her eye. 

From her breast there heaved a sigh. 

That told her inward agony ; 

Then on her lips there curled a smile, 

If ought so lovely could so smile, 

A look of bitter scorn. 

Yea, in her eye engendered fire, 

That plainly spoke of hidden ire. 

And burnt up all tranquility. 

And all but burst in blaze ; 

And had not thoughts of cousinhood 

Cooled her raging, boiling blood. 

She'd burst the bounds of womanhood, 

And cursed him in her rage. 

Yea, like a lion firmly caged. 
Obliged, a weaker arm obeys. 
And keeps his force at bay, 
And inly growls his rage. 
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She held her anger down 

And looked her injury; 

Yea, by a better nature bound 

She kept herself at bay, 

And nerved her strength with firmer trust 

Of him she loved, away. 

With flashing eye, though dimmed with tears, 
She lowered Lord Marcham's gaze, ^ 

For innocence can bend the frown. 
And bring the vilest vile look down ; 
For as the barn owl fears the light. 
And serpents love to crawl at night. 
The Har fears the look of truth, 
The villain shuns the gaze of purity. 

*^ Cousin, it is not fame, it is not wealth 

That falls upon the heart, 

That kindles up the fire of love, , 

And makes the passion start. 

Honour is a flower I know 

With but one summer time, 

A wreath that loses freshness 

As onward wears the time, 

First droops, then falls, then fades away, 

Then thrown aside to save decay. 

But not for honour, not for fame, 

I love Randolf so well. 

Yea, love him more than words express. 

More than tongue can tell. 

Far away he's gone I know. 

Not honour all his aim, 

Not wealth, not power, not greatness, 
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Nor yet to get a name. 

He's gone to set the captive free, 

To trample on oppression, 

To fight for liberty. 

I love him for his noble self, 

The glow within his eye 

Gages sterling goodness 

And firm sincerity, 

His very step betells the man, 

And augurs true nobility. 

But cousin, now my love well mark 
Should sickness seize your frame, 
I'll take a sister's part. 
For a cousin is a sister, and should 
Be loved the same." 

MAURICE. 

His forehead knit, his face grew pale. 
The barb of truth, of love, of scorn 
Had pierced a hard, a cankered heart, 
And left a broken thorn. 



THE BATTLE OF ASCALON. 

'Twas night, 
On Canaan's fields the picture was sublime, 
The glistening dew with diamonds decked 
The glories of the clime, 
And all below seemed beautiful. 
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Above, the planets lustrous glow 
Sparkling in the night, 
Vied with the moon that spread below 
Her gleams of sombre light. 

How oft a calm forebodes a storm ; 
All seemed quiet, all serene, 
Pleasant as a cheerful dream ; 
The flocks were gathered in the folds. 
The birds had sought their nest. 
And all but man seemed sunk to rest. 

Tis morn, the sparkling sun has risen 
And lit the smiling light blue heaven, 
Dismissed the morning star's last ray. 
Dispelled the gloom and brought about the day. 

A distant din is heard. 

Flags unfurl and banners fly ; 

" To arms, to arms, be ready," is the cry ! 

" The Moslem's here, upon us. 

Death or victory, victory or die ! " 

Quick as night could cross his steed, 
Or archer bow could string. 
Line joined line in war's array 
To listen to their king. 

" Lord Arne, lead on the cavalry 
And charge their leftern wing, 
Then bear upon their centre, 
And help the Austrian king ; 
We'll take the right 
And front the strength of Saladin ; 
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But all mind this, keep well your force at bay, 
Be ready, watch their weakest point, 
And ours will be the day." 

Twas hardly said, when 

Onward came the grinning foe 

Like a roaring tide. 

Eyes glaring from their sockets, 

Mouths yelling, gaping wide ; 

But like a rock the Christian stood 

And battled with the raging flood. 

That all on earth defied. 

" Allah, Allah," was their cry, 

" On," the Christian euphony, 

Man strove with man to live or die. 

Slavery with liberty ; 

Justice struggled hard with might. 

And glowing zeal with bigotry. 

Louder, louder grew the yells. 

But louder still the sigh for sympathy. 

Blood in streamlets drenched the ground. 
Gore floated on the plain, 
Beneath that eastern sunbeam's blaze 
It reeked among the slain. 

Yet still the battle fiercely raged 

Under the warning sun. 

Ere half the blood was spilled. 

Or half the work was done, 

And truly Ascalon had dropped in hell, 

Or hell on Ascalon. 
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But hark, confusion on the rear, 
Deafened with the Christian cheer, 
Panic seized the savage host, 
They fled — ^gave up the day as lost. 

Then onward pressed the Western foe. 
Their ev'ry sinew plied, 
Their long tried valour doubled now. 
Forward still they strive. 

In vain, in vain, is the Caliph's call, 

They only rally for to fall, 

Yet still their foemen pressed along 

Until the sun was gone, 

And night with lengthy strides 

Fast, fast was hurrying on. 

Oh, what a path to tread 

Back, o'er groaning, dying, 

And over ghastly dead ! 

Twas horrid, for the pale moonlight 

Magnified the awful sight. 

And lit the bloody scene. 

Ah, since that glowing orb last shone. 
How many a darling only son, 
How many a valiant man was gone 
To gain the day of Ascalon ? 

The Captive. 

And now again, when all was still. 
Away in that distant land. 
Gathered round a valiant king, 
A brave, a loyal band 

F 
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TBan brothers more in heart and hand, 
The glory of the Christian host, 
Europe's pride, the Lion's boast. 

But 'mid that brave, that chosen few, 
One brave soul to honour true, 
One stout heart that knew no fear. 
One manly form was missing there. 

Long that dark blue pennon flew 
Through the swerving ranks of war, 
And nought but duty felt or knew, 
And danger never saw. 

But bravely he dashed to the heat of the fray, 
.Straight at the thick of the fight. 
Ne'er curved to the left that silvery crest. 
Nor fearingly turned to the right ; 
But forward he sped, spreading carnage and 

dread, 
Through the masses that flocked to the fight ; 
The arrows in showers flew thick over head. 
And spears gleamed at every point 
Forward he urged his panting steed. 
Till pierced with wound after wound, 
Bleeding and breathless he sank, . 
And lifeless rolled on the ground 
Soon like dogs, the foe at bay. 
Quickly they gathered round their prey 
That hardly kept at rest. 
With forty spear points at his breast. 

Now yield or die he must. 
Die or to their honour trust 
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Though blood their hearts desire, 
Revenge their foul intent, 
This once they yield to honour. 
This once their hearts relent. 
They bear the wounded warrior 
A prisoner to their tent, 
And soon a lonesome Eastern cell 
Held the warrior criminal. 

Gloomily as went the day, 
Far drearier the night, — 
The sparkling stars, 
The moon's soft ray, 
His best, his only light. 

Three times the glittering stars had shone 

And lit the darkened heaven, 

Three times the pallid moon 

With glowing splendour risen. 

But sorrow, like the night, must be ; 

And joy, like day, will come ; 

For though the starlight fades away. 

Uprising is the sun. 

Drearily had passed the eve. 

Wearily the midnight hour, 

'Twixt darkened earth and sparkling heaven 

In that low Eastern tower. 

When lo 1 the sound of arms. 

The clank, the clang of chivalry 

Bounding in the midnight air 

Startled his dull reverie ; 
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Yet half in wonder, half in fear, 

He doubted their reality ; 

For marshalled below stood a Moslem band — 

True tenants of the desert, true heirs of a sunny 

land, 
By on^ whose mien and stately form 
Betrayed the really royal born, 
Whose thoughtful glance and glowing eye 
Betokened his nobility ; 
And soon amid the rising din 
Was heard the startling "Saladin." 

If ever word had touched his heart 
In haste or dread before, 
Truly now it bounded there. 
And reached the very core. 

Sooi\ a voice— "Quick, haste, appear ! 
The mighty Saladin is here." 

SALADIN. 

" Prisoner, youth how comest thou here ? 
Art thou one of the Christian band 
That in its mad and wild career 
Desolates my land ? 
Why didst thou leave thy distant home 
Under this burning sun to roam, 
This trackless land to tread ? " 

RANDOLF. 

" I came, my lord, to draw my sword 
For justice and for liberty. 
To strike at base intolerance. 
To crush the foot of bigotry." 
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SALADIN. 

" Rash youth, beware, or thy deep zeal 
May end in woe and not in weal." 

RANDOLF. 

" My lord, I'm in thy power, 
I'm conscious of thy might, 
But feel thou hatest wrong, 
And know thou lov'st the right." 

A fire kindled in that eye 
That burned away all bigotry ; 
That noble soul was fired with love, 
And stirred to manly sympathy. 
" Frank, thou longest to be free. 
Go, have thy liberty ; 
But ere thou bidst thy glad farewell 
Put on this token ring. 
Then far away in thy island home 
Thou'lt think of the Moslem king, 
Muse of thine Eastern enemy. 
Remember Saladin." 

In Old England. 

'Twas winter, and the shrill wind 

Blew through the tall tree tops. 

And whistling through the leafless copse 

Wafted along the sparkling snow. 

Formed wreaths that in the planets light, 

Like diamonds sparkled in the night. 

And all around, though winterly, was beautiful.. 
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The birds had left the bleak hedge nest, 
For better harbour gone in quest ; 
The flocks were gathered in the fold, 
Sheltered from the biting cold, 
For bitter blew the blast. 

Thus as the stream of life flows on, 
And times and seasons float along, 
And fasts and feasts successive come, 
The festival of joy and glee 
A mourning day to some may be. 

Wellington Hall this eve was sad. 
Each face with sorrow's garb was clad 
With thoughts of deep anxiety. 

Stretched on a bed of death there lay 
A lord, that soon would be but clay. 
And throw aside his dignity. 

That soul that never feared a foe. 

Mocked all sorrow, scorned all woe. 

Foremost in the tournament, 

First to lead the fight. 

Ne'er stopped to pause 

To aid the cause 

Of charity and right. 

But useless was his armour now. 

No guard his trusty shield ; 

Time has unsheathed his keen-edged sword 

For death, so he must yield. 

Priest and friend in grim despair, 
Dimmed sorrow with a fervent prayer, 
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And ere that spirit sank to rest 

Harkened to the dying charge, 

And heard the last request 

" I give to the man my daughter's hand, 

The forest, field, and plain, 

Who by sword and lance shall win 

The ancient wide domain, 

And shall conquer the knight 

Who disputes his right 

In a thrice contested fight — 

One year, one month, one week to-day." 

Slowly as time had gone before. 
As swiftly now it rolled along. 
For cheering hope had almost gone ; 
And as the fated day drew near. 
Lay bare the way to dreadful fear. 

Oft when verdure clad the trees, 

And flowers decked the green, 

A lovely form of Norman blood 

Eve by eve was seen ; 

Sadly she viewed the setting sun, 

Pensive she stood and still. 

Until its glowing, sparkling form 

Had sunk behind the hill. 

How sad to see such grandeur fade. 

That even in death grand glories gave ; 

But see, a ray is left behind, 

A gleam of hope starts in that mind. 

One full year its rays have shone. 

One full year has left the plain. 

And never failed to come again ; 
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And he who spread the sunny light, 
Who wrapt in gloom the land at night, 
Could move the spirit far away, 
Could kindle longing in that heart, 
Craving, unbearable at rest 

Her step seemed lighter as she pressed along. 
For soft a sweet voice seemed to say — 
" Be happy, throw all fear away, hope on." 

The Tournament. 

Nearer the final time had come. 
Nearer the dreaded hour drew on 
To claim the hand and heart 
And wide domain of Wellington. 

Slowly the night rolled by, 

And with the summer's morn, 

A grand display of chivalry 

Attend the herald's horn ; 

The time had gone, for time must pass, 

The first day of the tournament 

Had come at last. 

Hard was the strife, for as for life 
Each man fought for the stake. 
That e'en the vanquished oft did gain 
From friend and foe a loud acclaim. 

And so the day went on, 
And at the setting sun 
The herald sounded 
" Maurice won." 
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The second day in battle went, 
Knight after knight upheld his shield, 
Tried in vain his power to wield, 
Left Maurice master of the field. 

Sadly in the old watch tower, 
Anxious she waited the noontide hour, 
For in the gloomy hours of night 
A vision of a fair brave knight. 
With flowing plume and helmet bright 
Sparkled in the midday sun, 
As hastily he galloped on. 

A graven on a silver shield, 

* Fear not, sweet maid, hope on.' 

Onward he pressed to gain the fight. 

Where warriors stood, on left and right. 

And one, the victor, took his stand, 

Challenged the bravest of the land. 

To end the grand dispute 

None answered, till a manly voice 

Startled all the crowd — 

" Heralds, withhold the trumpets blare. 

My lance is fixed. Sir Knight prepare." 

Soon they closed in deadly strife. 

But soon the end had come. 

The silver shield triumphant 

Sparkled in the sun. 

And in the gleam resplendent 

The cheering words * hope on.' 

WhistfuUy, with tear dimmed eye 
She scanned the southern ruby sky, 
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While sweet hope whispered * wait,' 

And fear responded * fly.' 

And now behold that gleam of joy 

Beam from that downcast heart, 

But why that sudden joy, 

And why that instant start? 

ALICE. 

" See Lady fair, here comes a knight 
That hurries away his steed, 
And see, by the gleam on his armour bright, 
'Tis a knight of the silver shield." 

ELEANOR. 

" Oh where, oh where, my eyes seem dim ? 
My senses rove and seem to swim. 
By heavens, I see a moving crest, 
A waving plume, a steel clad breast. 
Onward he comes, 'tis a knight I see, 
Faster, and on — oh can it be — 
Kind heavens look down — 
Tishe, 'tishe!" 

Yes, nearer and nearer still he came, 

His steed near flew across the plain. 

Ne'er loosened bit, nor slackened rein, 

Till through the castle gate ; 

Then one fond kiss, one fond embrace. 

And he was gone again. 

Short was the time to gain the field, 

The foe to charge, the sword to weild. 

To fight and gain a victory. 
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But love and justice gave him strength, 
His conscience gave him might ; 
The fleeting moments urged him on, 
And bid him strive for right, 
And brought him to his destiny, 
■^ere, 'mid an anxious gazing crowd. 
And boisterous glee and cheering loud 
Rode the champion of chivalry. 

"Come forth, come forth," is the summons to all; 
"Come forth, who dare," is the herald's call; 
The bugles sounded o'er Salop's plain. 
And Wrekin echoed back again " come forth." 

Once more the bugle bellowed loud. 
Stunned the ears of all the crowd, 
And thundered dread to all 
The steel clad warriors that stood dumb, 
" Come forth who dare to combat. 
Sir knights come forth." 

" Sound thrice," cried Lord Maurice, 

" I challenge the land 

To fight for the fair Lady Eleanor's hand ; 

Knights and esquires, one and all I defy. 

Who's ready to conquer, who's ready to die ? " 

The bugles were ready to sound their last note, 
The blast had near left the trumpeter's throat ; 
" Down with the drawbridge," cried a voice o'er 

the moat 
" Stay," cried a voice as sweet as 'twas strong. 
And a murmur of wonder ran through the 

throng, 
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And into the lists on that blood stained field 
Rode a weary knight of the silver shield. 

His eye was bright, his visage tanned, 
Showed glory won in a distant land ; 
The cross on his breast his noble cause, 
The Godly blessed holy wars. * 

Boldly he grasped his well-known sword. 
Like one who for the fight. 
Knows justice forged the blade 
And tempered it with right. 

RANDOLF. 

" Who's that who dares presume to stand 

Blandly and boldly to demand 

My long betrothed-one's heart and hand ? " 

LORD MAURICE. 

With austere look and haughty pride 

Stepped forth the Maurice with measured stride, 

With angry growl and sneer replied, 

" 'Twas I, three days the conqueror I defied, 

And young intruder who art thou ? 

See all around this valiant band 
Have been unhorsed by this one hand, 
And thou half dead with long fatigue. 
Traveller no doubt for many a league. 
Dost thou presume thy strength to try, 
And thy exhausted vigour ply, 
To confront me in deadly play 
To turn the chances of the day ? " 
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RANDOLF. 

" My lord, I know thee well, thou shouldst 

know me ;* 
Oft as IVe cursed thy villainy, 
I come to thee to claim my right, 
The prize is mine, I'll have to-night, 
Yes, long before yon sun goes down 
rU die or wipe from thee that frown." 

LORD MAURICE. 

" Stripling knight, dost thou not fear 
To taunt me with injustice here ? 
Of thy scant sinewed limbs beware, 
Of thy soft tender bones take care." 

Then clash went their arms. 

Sparks flew from their steel ; 

Burning with anger, frenzy with zeal, 

The haughty lord began to feel 

He'd found his match at last ; 

But firmly sat the fair young knight, 

And calmly turned each thrust. 

So warrior like, his steady aim 

No chance he ever missed. 

So nobly too sustained the fight. 

All eyes with wonder watched the sight, 

And marvelled whence he came. 

Not so the Maurice, his blows went ill. 

Failing in vigour, baffled in skill. 

Maddened with fury, broiling with ire. 

His mouth brewed foam, his eyes flashed fire ; 
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Then with all his vicious power and might 
Dashed furious forward to the fight, 
Bent low in his saddle, then rose to full height, 
Aloft raised his lance, cried " Crusader yield," 
But the blow harmless fell on the silvery shield. 

Then flashed the fire from the young knight's 

eye, 
With vigour upraised his weapon on high, 
Arrow like it downward flew, 
To half a hair the barb struck true. 
Cleft that hardy breastplate through, 
Shook every nerve within that chest, 
And every sinew in that breast ; 
He totters, he shudders, fire flew from his eyes. 
Bleeding and wounded for mercy he cries ; 
He reels from his saddle, and down on the 

field 
To atoms flew lance, to splinters flew shield. 

Then, loud was the shout, and long did it last, 
The trumpets sent forth their mightiest blast 3 
For right o'er might had borne the sway, 
Love and justice gained the day. 




PART IV. 
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PART IV. 



WORDLESS MUSIC. 

W STOOD at the stile and listened 
^ To a blackbird's sweet, soft song, 
And how the brooklet murmured 
As it swiftly moved along. 

But they knew not that I listened, 
While gently fled the light. 

And the hedgerows quickly gathered 
Their diamonds for the night. 

The wind was gently waving 

The leaves upon the trees. 
Like the ripples sounding 

Upon the restless seas. 

And thus by some sweet minstrel. 
Though we may not know the song. 

Oft on life's dull evening 
The soul is cheered along. 

Just like the babe that resting 

Upon a mother's breast 
Is charmed by wordless music. 

And gently sinks to rest. 

G 
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THE SNOWDROP. 

Fairy bloom of early birth 
That breaks the chain of death, 
First to loose the bonds of earth, 
And brave the Frost-King's breath. 

Waving in the bitter wind, 
Bowing to the gust, resigned, 
Long to live or soon to die. 
Sign of truth and purity. 

Ever bending to the earth, 
Whispering thou didst give me birth ; 
Thou hast set my spirit free, 
All the rest returns to thee. 

So we see from snowdrop frail, 
None to live must fear the gale ; 
Though furthest bends the tenderest stem, 
The first it is to rise again. 



THE HEBREW MAIDEN TO THE PASCHAL 
MOON. 

Rise, holy moon, by heaven fanned 

To everlasting light. 
Rise o'er the gloom and spread around 

Thy gleams to clear the night: 

Rise, holy moon, that lit the way 

Our fathers trembling trod, 
That led them from a tyrant's sway 

To freedom and to God. 
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Rise, holy moon, rise, holy moon, 
And as the cloudlets fly. 

Banish to darkness and the tomb 
Intolerance and bigotry. 



CHANT OF THE ZOROASTRIANS. 

Hail, Holy fire. 

By heaven fanned 

To everlasting blaze, 

Oh, kindle in our souFs desire 

To sing thee fervent praise. 

Rise, holy orb 

From realm of night. 

And drink the early dew. 

Then cheer the earth. 

Make all things bright. 

Thy path with flowerets strew. 

Hail holy light. 
Hail world of love. 
Hail father of the sky, 
Hail source of good, 
Hail glide above, 
Hail Holy Deity. 

THE BLANK PAGE. 

Turn o'er the page. 
That blank may tell 
More than ever fell 
From poet or from sage. 
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Yea, didst thou hear 

That huge mass glide 

Down the mountain's grassy side, 

Breaking on its way 

A few young saplings 

That nature soon made up again. 

No, 'twas midnight and I slept. 

But down it fell ; and in the depths 

Of that deep lake it lieth, 

And o'er the stone the deep, deep waves 

Of the waters ever lave. 

So o'er the great unseen 

The stream of life flows passively. 

As if not e'en a ripple 

There had ever been. 

Yea, many a bosom 

Bears a load far heavier 

Than the weight of that large boulder, 

For it lies, may be upon a rock. 

Not tender like the heart, 

A heavy care may rest upon. 

And that has to bear 

A smooth, bright surface. 



A REVERIE. 

Once more the night draws round 
Her mantle's darkest folds, 
For thus 'twas the immortal's plan 
Ere mortals saw the light. 
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To view the dark and drear expanse 

Ere he said *be light.' 

And so with our brief day, 

Before our mortal sight, 

The far away seems nought but drear, 

Everlasting night ; 

Till stars light up the soul with hope, 

That everlasting ray, 

That turns our twilight fear 

Brighter than the day; 

For oh, 'tis joy to know 

That farthest from the sight 

There shines the brightest suns, 

There is the brightest light. 



IN MEMORY OF ETHEL. 

Tis sad to see the flowers fade. 

But when the buds decay 
What tears can raise the drooping stem, 

Or lift the bended spray? 

Tis sad to see the old trunk fall. 

But when the tender stem. 
Vain is the summer shower. 

Vain the soft wind then. 

Tis sad to see the brown leaves fall, 
But when the green leaves fade, 

Where is then the pitying blast 
To waft them to the grave ? 
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EGOTISM. 

Does the sun on one dewdrop shew its image to the ken 
of one eye only ? 

Does one blade spring from one good grain that falls 
within the earth ? 

Does one ripe apple from one tree give birth to one seed 
only ? 

No : but, diamond like, 
The good, the pure alone 
Shed rays of loveliness in plenty 
On all who seek, and most of all 
On those who try to find them. 



PHOTOGRAPHY. 

wondrous art, how beautifully grand, 

Invention curious for the human hand. 

To make submissive to his own command, 

To use obedient to his word 

The powers of that celestial orb, 

From whom a single scorching ray 

Every atom soon would flay 

Of that presumptive dot of clay. 

But no, his mighty powers are ne'er at bay. 

From early dawn until he closes day, 

Subservient to his wit and will. 

Yields richness to his arts. 

Gives splendour to his skill. 

Supplies the want that ages strove to gain, 

And grants the present everlasting fame. 
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THE SINGLE STAR. 

When the daylight fades away, 

And amid our dark dismay 

We turn to heaven for light, 

All may be dark, 

But one bright star 

Is sure to gleam, — it may be far, 

So far that even sight 

But now and then 

Can catch the light so dim. 

But hope is in that little star 

To cheer us on our way. 

Till brighter beams break forth to turn 

Our darkness to full day. 



LAYS OF THE LINE. 

The driver is ready. 
The guard's at his van. 

Steam's up and time's up. 
Locked in the last man. 

Hark the shrill whistle. 
Away — we're all right — 

To dash through the darkness, 
To fly through the night. 

See the bright signials 
That sparkle on high. 

And vie with the stars 
That spangle the sky. 



i 
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Far 'mid the gloom, 

And the stillness of night, 
Fly the gay sparks 

O'er the halo of white. 

Faster and faster 

A whirling we go, 
Recklessly, carelessly, 

Danger or no. 

Above, the dull clouds 
Float by the bright moon. 

Gone ! hark ! the low rumble 
That rolls in our tomb. 

Solemnly, dolefully. 
Rolls the dull sound, 

Like thunder embedded 
Far underground. 

But, hark the glib rattle. 
Once more the light 

Frpm the half hidden moon 
Breaks on the night. 

Like a bird from a snare 
From prison set free, 

From danger half certain 
To danger we flee. 

But onward and onward. 
Through forest and dell, 

O'er river and meadow. 
O'er upland and fell. 
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Thus in life's journey 

As forward we wend, 
Each danger, each pleasure 

Draws nearer our end. . 

From the grey light of morning 
The bright moon has gone, 

The stars in succession 
Have left one by one, 

The signals have faded. 
Our journey is done. 



*Tis winter, winter. 
And o'er the forest, clad in snow. 
The full moon shines in all its pale, strange beauty ; 
Above, the stars give out their best, their brightest light. 
As if to illuminate the sparkling crystals 
On the earth beneath them ; and all is still, so still. 
Except the far, far distant rumble of the flying train. 
That, like some heaven sent thing. 
Flares onward like a meteor, 
Bearing its freight of throbbing hearts 
To many a strange and unknown destiny, 
Dropping one here, one there, for good or evil deeds. 
Like heralds from on high. 
Bearing love or sorrow, joy or mirth. 
'Tis wondrous that one machine so young, yet growing 

old. 
Just in the memory of our fathers 
Working a miracle, that could our grandsires see,. 
Wrapt in mute astonishment amid the solemn midnight, 
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Wondering, would hardly dare to see, 

Doubting the reality, 

Conjecturing a fairy land. 

Anything but fatherland, 

Where once they plodded throug the mire of ages. 

Their little journeys round their little world. 

On foot or in their springless carts, 

Or with their wives apillion, jolting along. 



THE EMIGRANTS RETURN. 

He laid his head on the cold grave-stone, 

And thought upon the past. 
Till he lived the old days o'er again. 

But waked to sigh alas ! 



COME WITH ME. (A Song.) 

Come with me where the wild rose blows, 
Let us breathe the sweet perfume. 

And list to the lark that sings his praise 
While the brooklet laughs a tune. 

And the leaflets tinkle in the breeze. 

And life and joy abound. 
And all things living try to please. 

And join in the joy around. 

Come with me where the wild rose blows, 

Let us care not for a thorn. 
Love will bloom, who cares how soon. 

Like the rose when the heart is warm. 
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APRIL SHOWERS. 

A passing shower, a passing shower 

Across the bright sunbeam, 
How oft our cares are like a shower, 

Not what we think they've been. 

A passing show, a gentle rain 

That sprinkles on our way, 
A few tear drops to soothe our pain 

That passes soon away. 

A passing shower, a little shade 

Falls across our way, 
Damps our happiness awhile, 

But hinders its decay. 

A passing shower, a few big drops 

Of passion from the breast. 
Burst from bonds thiit wisdom stops. 

But cannot dwell at rest. 

How life is like an April shower, 
A passing storm, a sudden change, 

A thunder clap, a lightning flash, 

Something real, then something strange. 

A passing shower, no sooner here 

Than it is gone away, 
Like anger in our childish days 

With toys we threw away. 
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THE GHOST OF THREEKINGHAM. 

^HEN I was a boy I' was very fond, like other boys, 
of ghost tales, and was told the substance of the 
following by my grandfather about his uncle Partridge. 

This John or William Partridge (I forget which) was as 
much noted for his strength of mind as strength of body, 
and his disregard of any thing relating to the superstitions 
of his time was proverbial among those very superstitious 
people, the inhabitants of South Lincolnshire. 

Threekingham is better known, I believe, to the historian 
than to the geographer, so at the outset of my story it will 
be as well to say that it is a village, and a very secluded 
one, about half way between Grantham and Spalding. 

As its name implies, it is associated with royalty, being 
the scene of a battle in which three kings are said to have 
been engaged ; some asserting that the battle was fought a 
short distance from the village on Stow Green, the once 
great mart of South Lincolnshire. In my memory being 
resorted to by farmers of twenty miles distance, but one 
hundred years ago it was the annual rendezvous for buyers 
of every article of domestic economy from a sweeping brush 
to a churn, from a spud to a plough, from a button to a suit 
of garments. 

But to my story. Not far from Threekingham is a place 
known as the Cross Roads, though roads now are quite 
diflferent from what they were at the time of my story, roads 
they could not be called, at any rate the one that was the 
scene of my narrative. The reader is no doubt aware that 
a century ago, owing to the state of the highways and 
much more of the byeways, vehicles were next to useless. 
The spring cart had not been invented, and if it had, its 
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passage over these roads would have been impossible during 
a wet. season, for the ruts were commonly three feet deep, ^ 
and, if not, the least weight would soon make them so, and 
it was only during frosty weather that the bye road could be 
utilised by the farmers' heavy carts and waggons, the mode 
of travelling, especially for ladies, being behind their hus- 
bands on a pillion, a name that few now know the meaning 
of. I may therefore say that it was a lady's saddle fixed 
behind the gentleman's. 

The market town at that time being the only place at 
which anything except the most trivial articles could be pur- 
chased, and even there in not great variety ; what was not 
bought at the annual fairs was frequently purchased of 
itinerant Scotchmen, especially cloth goods, and their mode 
of locomotion being by pack horses they were able to travel 
in the most remote or off-places, as they are called here. 
In this district one of these packmen was accustomed to 
make an annual visit, either on his way southwards or north- 
wards as he went home, I forget which, but such a point is 
not of much consequence. His usual time was the begin- 
ning of November, so I should be inclined to think his call 
would be on his way home. This season, however, he was a 
week past his time, and unfortunately, for it was an excep- 
tionally wet season, and the roads were, as the farmers said, 
axletree deep. Still the persevering traveller and his hard 
worked mare struggled on, picking their steps, first on one 
side then on the other, then in the middle and then on the 
side again, at any rate advancing. This no doubt had made 
him late, and the only wonder was he ever came at all ; and 
how he got along, travelling, often after nightfall, was a 
wonder to many, for nobody knows what it is to travel on 
the bye roads of the Fens except those who have been 
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there; but our traveller had been there many a winter, 
" though never one like this," as he said when he called the 
old toll bar keeper up at nine o'clock at night, who had 
gone to bed early to save fire and candle, and who awoke 
with vivid thoughts of Dick Turpin or his brother, if he had 
one ; however, the old man's wife was soon assured (for her 
husband was rather hard of hearing) by the cheery voice of 
Mr. Graham, our hero. Soon the old gate swung on its 
hinges, and soon the rushlight ceased to dazzle the benighted 
wanderer, and about as soon the old couple sank again to 
slumber, and heard no more the merry tune whistled by 
their unusual disturber ; and it was the last tune they heard 
him whistle, and most likely the last that ever from his lips 
broke the silence of that lonely spot, for from that night 
Graham the packman was seen no more. 

For days, for weeks thrifty farmers' wives listened with 
expectant ear, and looked with far-strained eyes for the well 
known figure of the packman and his horse, yet he came 
not ; and many a lad and many a lass were shabbier that 
Christmas day than they had been for years. Was he ill ? 
had he been robbed? had he been murdered? were the 
questions, to which no answer came ; and although he was 
so well known to young and old as the 'straight forrard 
packman,' yet no one knew exactly where he came from, or 
whether he had a home to call his own ; for with character- 
istic affability with things around him his own affairs were 
rarely mentioned ; but he had friends, a wife and children, 
who, with far different feelings from the people of the Fens, 
looked out for the face that this time failed to appear for 
the usual Christmas gathering. And in those days of ex- 
pensive letter carrying too often no news were thought good 
news, and unfortunately so in this case, for Christmas was 
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allowed to pass before particular enquiry was made, when 
the missing one was traced as far as where we left him at 
the toll bar, near the cross roads at Threekingham. 

The old man and his wife were examined, but so straight 
forward was their tale that all suspicion was removed from 
them (if there ever was any), for it seemed absurd to think 
that an old man of nearly seventy, with a wooden leg and 
one arm fingerless (he was an old soldier), even if he were 
aided by an old woman of seventy-five, could take an unfair 
advantage of a well built man of five and forty. 

There is a next house to every dwelling, however, and 
the one next the toll bar was a farmhouse, about half-a^mile 
further up the road, tenanted by a well-to-do farmer, who 
however with his family had for two years previous to the 
disappearance of our friend the packman been preparing 
to go to America, and the following Lady-day, April 6th, 
had long been settled for their departure. Suspicion did 
point to this household, but who dare think it of such a 
man as he was, for he was considered too well off to be 
guilty of anything base, besides the men and women ser- 
vants about him would be sure to let something out if foul 
play had been done on the premises. Still there the matter 
rested, for private detectives were not so plentiful then as 
now; men were more willing to get their livelihood by 
down right hard work in those days than by acting the lay 
Jesuit as nowadays, undertaking any sneaking occupation 
that excludes that sterling necessity — labor. But to return. 
After the inhabitants had left their abode, as for long deter- 
mined, for nothing had arisen to hinder them, new tenants 
came to take the place of those by whom the old world had 
been discarded. Nothing transpired the whole summer 
through to these new comers to disturb their serenity except 
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one letter, asking if anything had been found out, and so 
smoothly did things go on that had it not been for this letter 
the affair would perhaps have been as little thought of as 
the emigrants now somewhere in the new world, at any rate 
by the master and mistress of the household. 

October came, and the birthday, or rather death day of 
the event approached. Ah 1 what days are birthdays, par- 
ticularly of dark events, and the dreariness of this dark 
region is enough to fill the mind with thoughts of the ten- 
ants of darkness ; to fill the mind dulled by the monotony of 
dreary routine by day, and shrouded by the greater dulness 
of night when books were a rarity, and those who could 
read them greater rarities still ; and if one did happen to 
possess the faculty among the servant men of those days, it 
was chiefly used in conning accounts of the diabolical or 
unearthly. Well then might the occurrences of the last 
November be revived before both parlour fire and kitchen, 
and as the wind blew down the open chimney and roared 
and shrieked around the gables, well might they conjure up 
the cries of the struggling packman ; well might they, now 
that all fear of contradiction was removed to the other side 
of the Atlantic, accuse their predecessors of the murder and 
work upon each other's fears till the very man that was 
murdered could be heard with his pack horse tramping 
outside their dwelling. And so it was, men and women 
, were frightened, in fact frightened each other into fancying 
strange wrestlings and cries at midnight, while the old pop- 
lars at the front door echoed the sound. 

The anniversary came and went, and although the night 
through sounds the most dreadful were heard, nobody was 
bodily the worse; but servant men and women declared 
they had been frightened to death, and vowed they would 
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never pass another November in that house for any money ; 
in fact the horseman asserted that when he went into the 
stables in the morning the whole of the horses were on a 
lather through fright, as he supposed. Nobody saw them 
except himself, however, but he was firmly believed in this 
matter, though known to wear the belt in the neighbourhood. 

These wonderful occurrences were not confined to the 
household. The labourers' daughters and their sweethearts 
began to see an apparition of a man and a packhorse when- 
ever they went alone after nightfall anywhere near the thr^e 
cross roads. The farmers' daughters were the same, and 
before the winter was over, that the house was haunted by 
the murdered packman was a settled question. 

The farmer left the following Michaelmas, and another 
came in, but with the same result ; the same marvels oc- 
curred, as they were sure to do, as surely as the spinning 
wheel whirled away by the dim firelight on the long, dismal 
winter evenings. This tenant left, just as was prophesied, 
for the packman could not rest. 

Mr. Partridge lived on a farm on the other side of the 
village, and the landlord, who owned all the village, of 
course soon heard all about the afiair and a good deal 
more, for the story had to travel about ten miles to his 
residence, knowing John Partridge to be a man of powerful 
build and fearless nature, in fact considered to be a fair 
match for any two ordinary mortals, at any rate when ac- 
companied by a powerful dog, a sort of mastiff that was his 
usual com'panion, he asked him if, for satisfaction, he would 
consent to go to the house and sleep there alone, so that 
if possible the rumours might be dispelled, for the house 
was tenantless and the farm was the best in the neighbour- 
hood. Mr. P. agreed to go. He fortified himself however 

H 
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with an extra glass or two of grog, and heard neither the 
wind outside nor the ghosts inside, and only wondered 
when he awoke where in the name of fortune he had got 
to. ' The landlord was at his house nearly as soon as he 
was to get the first version of the trial. He soon saw, 
however, that his tenant had not gone to bed quite sober, 
so he asked him if he would do him the favour of giving 
the matter a fair, sober trial. He agreed to do so. It 
was a dismal night, the rain came down in torrents ; and 
after having had a good deal of stimulant the evening before, 
but none on that, being under proniise, for John Partridge 
was a man of his word, having strength of mind as well as 
body to be so ; sober he was and anything but lively in con- 
sequence this cold dreary night, the second moreover from 
his own fireside, foi: farmers brewed their own beer then ' 
and drank it with ,each other at their own homes. Well 
then might he feel lonely and even doleful in an empty 
house, where every bark of his old dog echoed among the 
deserted chambers, and every growl growled ten times over, 
for such is the sympathy between man and dog that they 
can make each other miserable. Midnight came on, yet 
the solitary inmate of that lonely farmhouse did not sleep, 
and could not. The big wood fire blazed and crackled on 
the hearth ; the rain had ceased outside, and all was still as 
death, till the dog that had been dozing for the first time 
suddenly started with an angry growl; his master started 
from the sleep he had seemed to drop into at that moment, 
but short as was the repose, quite long enough to see the 
whole murder acted over again. The struggles, the groans, 
the moans of the dying man, and even the slaughter of the 
horse passed quickly before his vision ; he saw the farmer 
and his son rifling the pockets and the saddle bags of their 
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victim, and drag across that very room the mangled form of 
the well known packman. He saw it all, but bound hand 
and foot he lay while they dragged their prey and threw it 
from the window, the very window that now stood open 
before him, opened he knew not how, for assuredly he bad 
never touched it, but wide it was ; and the unclouded moon 
shining with all her beauty through the casement, sending a 
flood of silvery light across the room, making vivid the 
waving branches of the old poplars that swayed to and fro 
before it. He rushed towards it expecting to see or perhaps 
wondering whether he should see what had so vividly been 
dragged before him. The cold morning air refreshed him, 
for he felt wet from perspiration. He pulled the window to 
again, and once more lay down before the fire on the mat- 
tress that had been brought for his use two days before. 
He slept again, but a sleep most horrible ; the house seemed 
to quake again with cries of murder ! while he looked on 
powerless till the deed was done, and then the bonds un- 
loosed and he chased the murderers over hedge and dyke, 
over ploughed field and meadow, right away to the sea 
shore, and there he saw them sailing over the billows, 
mocking his attempts to follow. It was only four when he 
awoke again, but he seemed to have slept for nights instead 
of hours ; but try to sleep he would no more, but hurried 
down stairs, and bold as he was vowed never to sleep in 
that house again. These were his words a second time to 
the landlord a few hours after, who determined to try no 
more letting of the premises, but straightway to pull them 
down, and down they came ; and there, in the v6ry room his 
tenant had slept, a cupboard was found nailed and bricked 
up and within the skeleton of a man. But who could say 
it was the packman ? for it was not four years that he had 
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been missing, and this was « perfect skeleton that appeared 
to have been there at the least forty. This was another mys- 
tery, and neither have been solved or ever will be, for not a 
brick is left of the farmhouse or even of the toll bar, though 
of this I am not quite so certain. 

But that the packman and his horse are still seen at mid- 
night every November plodding along the toll bar lane in 
Threekingham is firmly attested by all who have seen it, and 
farmers' daughters still fear to walk up and down the lane 
after nightfall, unless their sweethearts are with them. 



THE WILD WINDS SIGH. 

Hark ! how the wild wind 

Is moaning around us, 
Can there be ought in its cry ? 

There's love and there's plenty, 
And bright fires around us, 

Oh, why does the wild wind sigh ? 

The sky is alight 

With radiant beauty. 
The moon in her glory moves on, 

The far away, far away 
Charms so with grandeur, 

That thought for the lowly seems gone. 

And nought seems to tell 

Of want and of woe, 
But the wild wind moaning 

O'er sparkling snow ; 
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Each gust is an echo 

From the cry of despair, 
Every wail is an answer 

To the starving one's prayer. 

For the angels have heard 

The poor orphan's sigh, 
Have wafted to earth their sympathy ; 

To sorrow and want 
Their ears have inclined, 

That wails in the storm, 
That sighs in the wind. 



AN ALLEGORY. 

I dreamt, and in my dream I saw a plain set with aspens. 
It was night, and the gentle breezes fanned the ever totter- 
ing foliage, and beneath the trees men and women slept in 
peace so soundly that two dressed in gay apparel did not 
disturb them. One was clad in purple, a diadem upon 
his brow, sparkled with fine brilliants, and by his side an 
aged man in scarlet, who leant upon a crooked staff on 
which the word "wonderful" shone brightly beneath the 
dazzling lustre of a triple crown, set with diamond, beryl, 
and jasper, and the breastplate by his side engraved with 
secret signs that I could not decipher. So the two walked 
along, and, as they viewed the scene around, the old man 
leaned upon his staff and sighed, but the youth perceived 
it not, and cried "sleepers, awaken!" the echo answered 
"shaken," and the leaves of aspen trembled ; then he cried 
again three times " awaken ! " still the echo answered 
" shaken." Then turning to the old man by his side, who 
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sad and mournful leaned upon his staff, crownless, the 
breastplate thrown aside, " curse them ! they would not 
hear," he sighed; "these trees and those far mountains 
would heed not less than they, yea even their echo does 
deride." Then with an oath the young man tried to grasp 
his sword, but it had fallen fropa his side. Then with fear 
once more he cried "awaken !" then all around awoke, and 
when they saw his maddened looks and angry stare, and 
heard his words of wild reproof, they grasped him by the 
throat and bore him to the mountain stream, and threw him 
headlong in the tide, while the words * awaken' and the 
echo 'shaken' hurried down the torrent's side. The old 
man was dead, and wondering what he was, they buried 
him. 



FADED LEAVES. 

Turn thine eyes for they are sacred, 
And bring them unto me ; 

Although my sight is failing. 
Let me once more try to see. 



Let me once more bring the image 
Of the hand that long ago 

Sent to me the message 
I long Jiad sighed to know. 

Ah ! still their beauty lingers, 
So solemn, yet so sweet ; 

Happier days are coming, 
Soon darling we shall meet. 



Ah ! little thought that loved one, 
How true those words would be, 

In the long and far drear future, 
But only true to me. 

So precious those relicts of love, 
They are written in letters of gold, 

Each word brings a form from above. 
Who traced them those threads of the soul. 

So old, so worn, so faded. 

Yet ever new to me. 
Bringing the departed 

Back so vividly. 

Long, long will I keep them to read, 
Till my eyesight for ever shall fail, 

Then in gold will I urn the remains, 
And over the ashes bewail. 



ON THE DEATH OF NAPOLEON AT 
CHISLEHURST. 

Toll the bell in Notre Dame, 
Sound the solemn, dull alarm, 
Another royal spirit's gone — 
One more Napoleon. 

Heir of an illustrious name. 
Inheritor of world*wide fame. 
Death-bed of an exile won — 
One more Napoleon. 
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Boom the dismal, doleful knell, 
Far and wide the tidings tell, 
France has lost her fated son — 
One more Napoleon. 

Slowly ring the passing bell, 
Let it ev'ry uproar quell ; 
France, let ev'ry evil done 
Die with Napoleon. 



PRESIDENT GARFIELD. 

Toll the bell, a warrior's gone 
From the battle field of strife. 
Another noble son of man, 
For man has given a life. 

Toll the bell for sorrow, 

For the deeds he left undone ; 

Toll the bell for horror 

At the victory greed has won. 

Toll the bell o'er England's dales. 
O'er England old and England new. 
O'er ev'ry land where honour dwells, 
And sorrow makes men brothers true. 

Toll the bell where might assails. 
The citadel where right prevails ; 
Toll the bell, toll the bell, 
Three times three for a man. 



In Memoriam. 
MILLSON, THE PHILANTHROPIST. 

Wave the cypress, wave the yew, 
Across the new made grave ; 

Every emblem grand and true, 
Honour the good and brave. 

Bloom, flowers, bloom, that never die, 
And trees that never fade, 

Create a living canopy 
Of beauty for the brave. 

The brave that in life's battle, 
For peace hath fought and won, 

Then resting from the struggle 
Still nobler deeds hath done. 

Deeds to be remembered 
When the living are no more. 

Like good seed that hath slumber'd. 
Then quickeneth at the core. 

So grieve for the departed. 

For the worthy soul that's gone, 

For the generous noble hearted 
Belov'd of Donington. 



TO A CHILD WATCHING THE SNOWFLAKES. 

How beautiful^ yet how solemn the snow looks falling on 
the earth ; how gentle and softly it droppeth on the ground; 
it looks so pure and simple. 
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Aye, my child, the falling snow is truly earth's best emblem 
of purity and gentleness, and truly a type of man and earthli- 
ness living on its little time, buoyaat for a while, then falling 
'mid the crowd and mingling with the rest of men, crumb- 
ling, melting into nothingness ; or, like our dearest plea- 
sures, seen for a time, courted for awhile, at last attained, 
held within the hand, but soon lost for ever. 



UNCLE JOHN, A CHRISTMAS BALLAD. 

The day was short and dreary, 

The night was long and cold. 
The fire burnt bright and cheery, 

While wondrous tales were told. 

Bright and merry faces 

Graced the farmer's hall, 
Laden holly branches 

Decked the shadowed wall. 

Sadly moaned the winter 

Across the lonely moor. 
Loud and merry laughter 

Answered through the door. 

A sound is heard without. 

Above the whistling wind. 
That stopt the merry shout. 

Struck pity on the mind. 

Could it be a branch's sigh 

Creaking in the night. 
Or was it some lone sea bird's cry 

That homeward bent its flight ? 
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What, 

Could it be a branch's sigh ? 
Could a lonely sea bird's cry 

Change such joy to sympathy ? 

Ah ! no ! though shrill the curlew's note, 
Though sad the bittern's dismal boom. 

Though weird, the barn owl's doleful hoot, 
'Tis nought to human sorrow's moan. 

Soon the cheerful lamplight threw 

Its ray across a form 
Half buried in the drifted snow, 

Unconscious, in the storm. 

Pitying hearts soon lift the hands, 

Claspt and cold as death ; 
The pulse still beats, the breast still heaves, 

O joy ! he pants for breath. 

His limbs were weak and weary, 

His face was blue with cold, 
With care and frost quite hoary, 

For want had made him old. 

Soon ready hands uplift the form. 

And bear him where the glow 
Of cheering light and blazing fire 

Dissolve the frozen snow. 

And eager fingers chafe the hands 

Benumbed with stinging frost, 
And strive to bring to consciousness 

The feelings nearly lost. 
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And eager hands scarce ever fail . . . 

To gain a worthy cause ; 
Soon life, though feeble, comes again, 

Then strength, each breath he draws. 

With life, and strength, and consciousness, 

Come wonder at his plight, 
He thought he dreamed or vision saw, 

Or glimpsed at heavenly light. 

When all the best the farmhouse held 
Had warmed and cheered his heart, 

And weary faces seemed to tell 
That soon must all friends part. 

When bolt and bar the door had bound 
Once more from the wintry gale, 

Then anxious faces gathered round 
To hea^ the old man's tale. 

I have no friends, nor home, nor love, 
Naught mine to claim below ; 

No rest, but hope of rest above, 
And soon I hope to go. 

Years, years gone by, he heaved a sigh, 

I lived a happy boy, 
And every comfort home could give 

Combined to give me joy. 

But in a luckless hour for me 

I heard a wild, gay tale 
Of scenes of wonders on the sea 

That fired my soul with zeal. 
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Unknown I left my father's roof, 

And met a wily friend, 
If friend could lead a friend astray 

To work his selfish end. 

Years rolled on, a blighted bud 

I grew upon the world. 
Amid the sons of villany 

In vice and error hurled. 

I sought and found my father's roof, 
And asked for sympathy ; 

But no, I'd sinned, he kept aloof, 
And cursed me for my villainy. 

Then far away I roved again. 
And sought to hide disgrace j 

Among the dens of infamy, 
Unknown, I hid my face. 

And so I've lived, and much I fear 
A wretch I'm doomed to die ; 

I robbed my father, broke the heart 
Of her who cheered my infancy. 

I know 'tis hard to prune the bud, 
When, with a stealthy power. 

The kanker steals the rising sap 
That comes to feed the flower. 

** Oh, say not so," the farmer said, 
" There's time yet to amend j 

Be honest, do your best, and then 
You'll never want a friend." 
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"To you I owe my life/* he said, 
" Blest hour that brought me near ; 

If I can earn but just my bread, 
Let me spend my last days here." 

And many a summer came and went, 
And many a stormy night, 

When snow blocked every pathway, 
And hid the track from sight. 

Around the glowing fire 
While blew the wintry gale. 

The old man smoked his pipej 
And told his life long tale. 

But though he lived to cherish, 

And bless the happy day. 
His early strength was weakened, 

And hastened on decay. 

And when ten years departed. 
And March winds swept the moor. 

Old Uncle John, we called him, 
Was carried from the door. 



FACES IN THE FIRE. 

Come close to the fire, darling, 
And while our faces glow. 

Let us think of the departed, 
Let us view the long ago. 
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Let us watch the passing shadows 
Flit o'er the window blind, 

And bring the long departed 
Shadows cross the mind. 

Faces that have vanished 
We loved once to admire, 

Like faces we have fancied. 
Shaped amid the fire. 

Let us stir the fire to brightness 

That for long will last, 
For the brightness of the future 

Drives the shadows from the past. 
And the longer that the shadow 

The shorter it will last. 



A MOTHER'S HAND. 

How dear a father's loving kiss, 
A brother's, sister's tenderness, 
What bliss a lover's vow ; 
But oh, how dear the fond caress, 
A mother's hand upon the brow. 

Oh, that fond touch, how many a time 
When passion swelled my childish brow 
Has that mute solace soothed my mind, 
And made me change the vengeful vow, 
My mother's hand I feel it now. 
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How oft, when youthful sorrow bore 

Pains that cut me to the core, 

And life to me seemed nothing more 

Than some bleak wilderness, 

A stormy sea, a rocky shore, 

How oft that kind, that gentle hand 

Has led me to a better land. 

Though joys have come, and troubles too, 

And years have gone like summer dew, 

And scarcely left a trace behind 

Of friends once dear, sincere and kind, 

Yet still, yet still I feel it now. 

My mother's hand upon my brow. 

Oh, faint delusion, blank despair, 
The hand without the heart is there. 



CHRISTMAS NIGHT. (Song.) 

Hark I hear sweet voices singing, 

Awake, arise and hear. 
Happiness and peace we're bringing 

Blessings and good cheer. 

All around with snow is shining. 

All above is bright ; 
Let your hearts with love inclining 

Welcome all to night. 

Ye have every good from heaven 

Given you to store. 
Wisely sent, if wisely given ; 

Good seed groweth more. 
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TO THE NEW YEAR. (Song.) 

Come Holy Light, by heaven fanned, 

And bid the day appear ; 
See, now has gone the golden sand. 

Behold another year. 

Come holy light, we stand around 

To welcome thee to night, 
Our lattice, like our hearts unbound, 

Ready for the light. 

Light of the new year's morning, 

Light of another day, 
Come let us feel the dawning, 

Come to our souls we pray. 



PROGRESS. 

Let it roll on, oh ! no 

Into fell danger. 

Ten chances to one 

The ball that runs guideless will go. 

Let it roll, let it roll, 
The careless will say ; 
Oh ! no, 'tis sure to run 
Out of the way. 

Let it, ah ! no, make it 
And guide it along, 
'Tis better by far 
Into danger to run, 
I 
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Than rolling on steerless 
To strike at a wall, 
Like the hoop of our childhood, 
Then sadly to fall. 

Ah ! no, turn it onward 
With a will and a might. 
Steady or swiftly. 
Only keep it upright. 

FOOTSTEPS IN THE SNOW. 
Step by step through life we go, 
Treading in the footsteps of others in the snow, 
While raving on, the wild winds blow 
Bellowing loud their bo — ah — oh ! 

And while young life is rising, 

And beauty seems to be. 
Of Eden's lovely garden, 

Of life, the real tree, 
When the fire of life is burning 

With never fading glow, 
That melts each coming danger 

As sunshine melts the snow ; 
When every gem's a diamond. 

And every flower a rose. 
With petals everlasting. 

And life made for repose. 

But wintry storms of trouble 

Soon howling come around, 
No pathway and no footstep 

Traceable around ; 



We look in vain for ifriendships, 
While blinding falls the snow, 

And cry in vain for helpers 
Across the cold frozen snow. 

But see I the Evening gathers, 

And early from our sight 
The moon is overshadowed — 

The stars withhold their light ; 
Yet still the snow around us 

Is shining ever bright. 
And thus as on we travel 

Among the drifted snow, 
How oft the deepest danger 

Brings the greatest good we know. 

How oft through storms of trouble, 

As deeply on we wend, 
We look in vain to find 

The footsteps of a friend. 
They're gone — just when the/re wanted- 

Or oftentimes will say. 
The road we tread is haunted. 

Ourselves must find the way. 

Then, onward through the danger 

We fearlessly must go. 
Making our own footprints 

Among the driven snow. 
No time to guess and linger, 

Tis falling while we stay, 
So manfully and cheerfully 

Alone we plod the way, 
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Keeping up our spirits, 

While our faces glow, 
Freshened by the breezes 

That waft across the snow. 

And when we look behind us 

From the home weVe reached at; last, 
At the dangers we have toiled through. 

And the troubles we have passed, 
How we wonder they've not whelmed us, 

Amid the drifts of care. 
And buried resolution 

In the snow reeks of despair. 
But not for long we wonder. 

The vision soon must go, 
And melt just like our footsteps 

Have melted in the snow. 

Still let us leave behind us 

A pure unsullied fame^ 
Pure as snow for whiteness, 

A well beloved name ; 
A name that party feeling 

Can never blot with sneers, 
A name that can be melted 

Only by the tears 
Of those weVe left behind us 

To struggle as they go, 
Who sighing, long to find 

Our footsteps in the snow ; 
Footsteps that ne'er failed them 

All through the stormy blast, 
When other hopes and friendships 

Forsook them while it passed. 

THE END. 
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